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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS* 


JAMES HAMPTON KirKianp, D. C. L. 
Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Another year has rolled around since the great series of 
meetings held for three days by the Religious Education As- 
sociation in the city of Providence. It has been a year of great 
movements, national and international, political and religious, 
civic and social. It has been a year of progress also for this 
Association, as we shall see more particularly when we come 
to consider the report of our efficient General Secretary. 
Seven years ago our President for that year, Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, of sainted memory, outlined the work of the sec- 
retary in words as follows: He must be 


An apostle in labor, a statesman in vision. His field is the coun- 
try; his parish, the mind of the American people. He must penetrate 
into states; discover and co-ordinate the purposes of like-minded 
citizens; arouse the local press; turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children. He must make ‘friends in every city for the cause we have 
at heart. He must preach the gospel of religious education until that 
preaching is realized by the high-minded and the patriotic as a car- 
eer opening before men of culture and feeling, who would protect 
the country from perils born of its own prosperity, and rescue from 
the overlay of ponderous materialism the spiritual ideals ef the 
founders of the Republic. 


Reverently and truthfully may we now say, “Today is this 
scripture fulfilled in our ears.” 

And now, after a year of unusual activity, we are gathered 
together in our annal convention—one of those great occasions 





*The annual address of the President of the Association at the First General 
Session of the Ninth General Convention, St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1912. 
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which have signally marked our brief history. We remember 
tonight the great themes that have commanded our attention 
on previous occasions, the great addresses that have had a 
message and a meaning far beyond the limits of time and 
place that circumscribed their first utterance. We recall the 
cities that we have touched with our uplifting influence: Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, Washington, Nashville, 
Providence. And now we are come to this great city of the 
Middle West, a city of pioneer push, of commercial greatness, 
of intellectual life and vigor, dominating the valley of the 
Mississippi down to the Gulf; a city of leadership, where 
leaders are made and find a fruitful field for their labors. 
Have we not a message for this city also, and may we not leave 
some strong influence behind us as a memorial of our pres- 
ence? 

It should be remembered that this Association was not 
formed as a new agency for correcting our social ills or our 
educational deformities. We have had no flamboyant creed, 
we have engaged in no startling propaganda. Our mission 
has been one of helpful co-operation with all existing agen- 
cies. We have striven for fundamental principles, for the 
recognition of basic truth and for the promotion of high 
ideals. Our work has been to secure better schools, better 
colleges, better seminaries of theclogy, better churches, better 
homes, better society, better government, better men and 
women. This general individual and social uplift we have 
tried to promote by striking at the heart of things, not by 
superficial attention to the outside. Our success is measured 
in no sensational achievements, but in the quiet signs and 
symbols of growing grace and wider vision. We try to work 
our tasks in unison with God’s great thoughts. We are not 
impatient or over-anxious. We have caught the spirit of 
Browning's song: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled. 


The lark’s on the wing 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
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And if not all is right today, we look and labor for a 
larger measure of light and truth in the years that are to 
come. 

The theme which has been chosen for consideration at 
this convention yields to none in timeliness or importance. 
It suggests at first glance the infinite value of leadership. 

Great leaders make great history, and great achievements 
are the records of their moral activity. All progress is con- 
ditioned on their existence, and with their failure the world 
slips backward. The growth of democracy does not impair 
the value of leadership. It rather accentuates it, because it 
substitutes a real leadership for a fictitious one. 

The great theme of our convention will be handled by a 
large number of able speakers. The Association has secured 
their services without money and without price. Their pres- 
ence here is an evidence of their devotion to a great cause and 
their interest in a great subject. 

It is not my purpose to anticipate any of these addresses 
by indulging in extended remarks of my own. I purpose 
nothing more than a presentation of our general theme, in 
the hope that its simple language may burn its way into our 
minds and hearts. 


TRAINING RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


Let the light play upon it, let the eyes rest on it, let the 
heart ponder it, as we focus the emphasis on each one of its 
three significant words. 

1. Training Religious Leaders. First of all, we stress and 
call for leaders—for leaders in the church, for religious lead- 
ers who really lead. Religious work is going on today with 
never flagging zeal, as it has been going on for thousands of 
years. The churches are extending their sweep and sway, 
scattering their literature thick as the leaves that fall in Val- 
lombrosa, sounding sermons in endless reiteration. There is 
no lack of activity and zeal. But with it all there is a lack of 
power. The Church does not hold that commanding position 
today that it once did. The social order has outgrown the 
control of any form of ecclesiasticism. The world has moved 
too fast for the Church. Instrumentalities of progress, fos- 
tered in the beginning by religious influences, have, in the 
end, become irreligious if not anti-religious. John Henry 
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Crooker in a recent volume entitled, “The Church of Today,” 
says: 

The Church is today facing the most serious crisis in its history; 
and if this crisis is not successfully passed, a calamity will befall the 
human race of the most momentous character. It is not a crisis that 
pertains primarily to any particular form of creed, ritual, or organi- 
zation. It involves the existence of the Church itself; and bound up 
with the Church are the spiritual interests of mankind, so vast, so 
precious, so essential. 


How is this crisis to be met? Without undertaking to dog- 
matize or find too easy a remedy for serious ills, I think we 
may claim that it cannot be met without a new and wiser re- 
ligious leadership. There is to be no backward turning. Not 
by the restoration of the past, but by a new appreciation of the 
future will the kingdom of God be established. The old order 
changeth, but the power of God abides. This power is not 
shortened, but it is conditioned on human co-operation. 

2. Training Religious Leaders. Again our theme com- 
mands our attention, with shifting emphasis and accent. An- 
other task engages our effort; it is that of bringing the power 
of religion to bear on the leadership of the world. Civilization 
is making leaders, and the world is following them; shall they 
be religious or irreligious? These men of whom I speak con- 
trol our modern life. They dominate the general government, 
the state, and the city. They make our laws, they administer 
justice. Ought they not to recognize the sanction of God’s 
laws and the rules of His kingdom? Or these men of leading 
are busy in the field of education. They control our colleges, 
universities, technical schools, and all other grades of institu- 
tions, down to the most elementary. They teach our children, 
prepare them for life, and during the most susceptible years 
of existence they influence their personal characters. Ought 
they not to know spiritual truth as well as intellectual? 

In still other fields may our leaders be found. They con- 
trol the mighty forces of modern commerce. They direct 
our railroads, our factories, our stores. They touch every 
home, every individual life. Their power is greater than that 
of kings. They create and they destroy; they build up and 
they tear down again. They give bread to the hungry and 
clothing to the naked; they also rob the needy of his birth- 
right and grow rich on the poverty of the poor. Is there not 
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a field here for our most vital and efficient agencies? Dr. 
John F. Dobbs in his stimulating work, “The Modern Man and 
The Church,” says: “That thousands of the first men of our 
cities have dropped out of church influence, and seldom or 
never feel the exaltation of true worship and the inspiration 
of the religious appeal, points to one of the most serious of 
all wastes of the present time.” 

Here is the challenge to the religious life of today. It is 
not a call for theology, but for life, for the life of God ex- 
pressing itself in the lives of men, for the contagion of char- 
acter, for a constructive Christianity, for the upbuilding of 
a great kingdom—social, material, commercial, intellectual, 
spiritual—a kingdom wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

3. Once again and finally, I call attention to our theme. 
It is now Training Religious Leaders. The emphasis is on the 
manner and method of securing religious leaders. This great 
work is not a haphazard one. It is not to be left to chance. 
Religious agencies must be at least as well planned as those 
of secular life. It is no accident that produces our commer- 
cial leaders of today. Our engineers have gone through long 
courses of instruction before they undertake to open a mine 
or lay a railroad track. Our generals have the best guidance 
that science and experience can furnish before they under- 
take to direct an army. Our physicians are not allowed with 
careless indifference and in ignorance, to trifle with life and 
health. No man expects a satisfactory harvest from fruitful 
fields without knowledge and skill, careful adaptation of 
means to an end. The lesson of the century is in the field of 
education; the one universal call is for training. 

We have no time at the present moment for details as to 
what this training should be or how it should be given; these 
things will be discussed in later general and departmental pa- 
pers. The full study of this question involves an investiga- 
tion of the work of colleges and universities, and especially 
of theological seminaries and special schools of all kinds for 
religious workers. The task is not a new one. The training 
of the Twelve was not a side issue in the life of Christ, neither 
can the training of religious leaders be a side issue in the edu- 
cational work of today. Motives that were potent in the 
founding of our early colonial colleges are not antiquated in 
the twentieth century. By every advance in knowledge, by 
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every change in social order, by every lesson of experience 
in other professions, the need of special training for religious 
leadership is made clearer and more imperative. 

As we now turn our attention to the detailed consider- 
ation of these important questions, let us not lose courage by 
reason of difficulties and deficiencies. Our shortcomings are 
many and serious. Minute analysis often begets pessimism. 
The larger view is faith’s restorative. The wider wisdom brings 
new hope and confidence. We do not enter on our tasks in 
any spirit of self-sufficiency. He who laid on us these heavy 
responsibilities will not leave us to our resources. We move 
under our Leader’s guidance and the truth He teaches us is 
our life and our salvation. 


“Wide as the world is Thy command; 

Vast as eternity Thy love; 

Firm as a rock Thy truth shall stand 

When rolling years shall cease to move.” 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


WILLISTON WALKER, PuH.D., LL.D., 
Professor Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In attempting the task which was assigned me by the kind- 
ness of the Council of Religious Education, when it asked me 
to present the “Annual Survey of Progress, with Special Re- 
ference to Theological Education,” I shall avail myself of the 
liberty generously proposed by your Secretary. In his letter 
of invitation he said: “It is our thought that the Survey might 
very properly consider the whole function and achievement of 
the theological seminary as it has developed historically in the 
United States, the modifications that have already taken place 
to meet present needs and ideals in the life of the church, 
especially the attempt to organize the curriculum of the sem- 
inary with a view to the function of the ministry, and the fur- 
ther adjustment of the seminary to its work of training moral 
and religious leaders.” Summoned thus to undertake a broad 
historic outlook on the field which is the object of our con- 
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sideration at this convention, I shall not attempt any statistical 
enumeration of changes in courses of instruction initiated 
within the last twelve months in this or that institution, or 
even a conspectus of their present efforts to meet the needs 
of the situation. It is sufficient to observe that the subject of 
Religious Education is one of ever widening interest. Few 
are the institutions for theological training to which it does 
not seem important. It is recognized on every side as one of 
the vital religious issues of the present, from which men ought 
not to stand aloof, and to which increasing attention must be 
directed. It is furthermore to be noted, that while provision 
to meet this need of training for religious education is as yet 
very far from keeping pace with the recognition of its desir- 
ability, something is being done by a number of theological 
schools, much is planned which is but in its beginning, and 
the practical solution of the problem is more and more at- 
tempted. We are in the initial stages of a great modification 
of the curricula of our schools of ministerial training, but as 
yet the efforts are few, tentative and experimental. In only 
a small number of schools is any elaborate solution of the 
task as yet developed, and there the attempt is recent and 
will undoubtedly be much modified by the experience of the 
near future. To be awake to the need is, however, to be on 
the road toward its supply, and our theological seminaries 
are certainly as a whole fairly conscious of the significance 
of the problem, however inadequate their present efforts may 
be, save in a few notable instances, to meet it. 

In any consideration of the development of ministerial 
training in the United States one is met, at the outset, by the 
fact that special intellectual preparation was not always 
deemed a necessity. While some bodies of American Chris- 
tians have always demanded the utmost training that could 
be obtained, and have maintained the standard of an edu- 
cated ministry, others have regarded human learning as a 
superfluity and special theological preparation as a hindrance 
rather than a help towards ministerial usefulness. The writer 
is, by inheritance and training alike, of those who believe that 
the service of the churches calls for the highest preparation 
of intellect as well as the utmost of spiritual consecration; 
but, while thus believing, he would at least do the justice 
towards those who have not shared his faith, of attempting to 
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understand their position. Each side in this ancient contro- 
versy has had its advantages and disadvantages. In defense 
of either something could be said. If the carefully trained 
minister could best lead his congregation into intelligent ap- 
prehension of religious truth, that very superiority of learning 
might induce him to rely more upon the sense of professional 
equipment than upon the deep-rooted conviction of a divine 
call to the work of the ministry, such as would be the only 
warrant for his less educated brother to undertake the service 
of the churches. The mere fact of his long years of prepara- 
tion and employment with themes remote from the thoughts 
of ordinary men might loosen for the educated minister a 
helpful touch with those in the common walks of life which 
his untrained associate might more largely enjoy. Fortu- 
nately, however, this ancient feud is now wholly of the past. 
Experience has shown that consecration and education are 
not mutually exclusive, that the man of training is not neces- 
sarily separated from the man of the street, and that prepa- 
ration is an aid to leadership in the things of the spirit no less 
than in secular affairs. Moreover, the general spread of pop- 
ular education which has marked America for a century has 
raised the whole standard of public intelligence and has cre- 
ated a demand for educated men in the pulpit to speak to 
men of education in the pews. The ancient claims for an 
untrained ministry are now everywhere admitted to be in- 
applicable to the present age. The necessity of broad, well- 
grounded ministerial preparation is everywhere acknowl- 
edged, in theory at least, and our religious communions, even 
those which have, historically, most fully championed the 
claims of an uneducated ministry, are now universally pro- 
vided with agencies for ministerial training, even if those 
educational opportunities are still imperfectly employed. 

In those churches which have always stood for the con- 
ception of a learned ministry, the type of education in prep- 
aration for the office was determined during all the colonial 
history of America, by standards which the Reformation had 
made the common property of Protestantism. The central 
position thus given to the Word of God made its elucidation in 
the pulpit the prime ministerial duty. This function de- 
manded two specific talents—both capable of development 
by scholarly training. The minister must be able to read 
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the Bible in the languages in which it was written. He must 
be so master of his Hebrew and his Greek as to understand 
correctly the message conveyed through lawgiver, prophet, 
psalmist, evangelist or apostle. And he must also compre- 
hend the processes of logic by which correct and rationally 
defensible conclusions could be drawn from the premises 
which the Scriptures afforded. These, and these alone, were 
the really vital elements in ministerial training. A careful 
study of some massive system of religious thought, like that 
of Calvin or Ames for example, would be of great aid in in- 
ducing mental clearness and dogmatic grasp. It was not likely 
that the young preacher would find himself essentially at 
variance from these masters of his calling. But, after all, his 
was the task by dictionary and grammar to discover for him- 
self the correct exegesis of the divine message, and by dialec- 
tic processes to ascertain the broader relations of the mean- 
ing thus obtained as applied to belief and conduct. 

To secure the two-fold abilities just described was the 
goal of ministerial training in the early American colonies, 
as it had been in the land from which the emigrants came. 
The great English universities had provided that preparation 
in languages and dialectics which had been deemed sufficient 
in the mother country, and the New England colonists felt 
no greater necessities. The settlers were modest. They could 
not create an Oxford or a Cambridge, but they might repro- 
duce one of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges, to perpetuate 
a learned ministry. Hence Harvard was planted in 1636, 
Yale in 1701, and Princeton in 1746. In the older of these in- 
stitutions the requirement that the students should converse 
in Hebrew, Greek or Latin was supposed to exercise the lin- 
guistic weapons acquired in the class room, and frequent 
contest in debate quickened the logical faculties. Gradually, 
as time went on, students returned for further reading after 
graduation, and systematic doctrinal instruction seemed to de- 
mand more elaborate provision in the undergraduate course. 
The result was the foundation of professorships of divinity at 
Harvard in 1721 and at Yale in 1755. These, too, seemed in- 
adequate to meet the needs of ministerial candidates, and by 
the middle of the eightcenth century it became the custom in 
New England and the Middle States for the would-be minister 
to spend a few months after graduation in study and in as- 
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sistance as a member of the household of some older divine 
of prominence. Unquestionably the insight thus obtained into 
parish problems was of high value, but the training was, at 
best, brief in length and scanty in amount. It marked a great 
advance in ministerial equipment, when, in 1808, Andover 
opened its doors as a theological seminary, having a three 
years’ course of special ministerial preparation. The example 
thus set was speedily imitated and has covered our land with 
theological schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But even 
this great increase in the thoroughness and amount of minis- 
terial training brought at first no essential alteration in its 
ideals. Exegesis and theology, with some practice in the 
rhetoric and delivery of the sermon, were the fundamental 
elements of the preparation offered. But other disciplines 
knocked at the door and were accorded a gradual, though 
often grudging, entrance. First of all, church history won 
its way. Then, in the recollection of most of us, sociology, 
and, later still, missions. If the study first named is fully 
accepted as of the sisterhood, the later applicants are even 
yet in many institutions on sufferance. Even more novel is 
religious education. It is knocking ai many doors, but the 
places of ministerial training into which it has won effective 
entrance still can be counted on little more than the fingers of 
two hands. The seminary ideal is still largely that of prepa- 
ration for the pulpit only. Other aims are incidental, sub- 
ordinate or relatively neglected. 

During the last century the conception of the mission of 
Christianity to the community has immensely broadened. 
Then it touched the life about it profoundly, it is true, but at 
relatively few points. The pulpit and the development of 
individual and family life in the fellowship of the local church 
were the main, almost the exclusive, channels of Christian en- 
deavor. Christian missions were then in their infancy. The 
Sunday schcol was a novelty. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the social settlement, the many avenues for the 
relief and prevention of suffering and moral loss, were as yet 
in the future. The work of the church was relatively re- 
stricted. Christian service now seems a vastly more complex 
and many-sided matter than it then did. Its whole horizon 
has broadened, and its demands multiplied. The organized 
Christian church has but imperfectly kept pace with this 
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marvellous growth in the variety of Christian activities. It has 
let many a Christlike ministry to the community slip out of 
its grasp, into the hands of those who are, fortunately, mostly 
church-members, but in the special work in which they are 
engaged own no direct churchly relationship, and too often 
regard their efforts as aside from the distinctive mission of 
the church. Too often there has been a feeling that these 
lhumanitarian and philanthropic agencies, which are so large 
a feature of our age, are not a part of the proper “sphere” of 
the church. 

The church has paid the penalty of its failure to keep 
pace with the growing multiplicity of Christian service. It 
has not stood still. Its own activities have greatly multiplied. 
A well equipped church of the present is a vastly more com- 
plex and highly organized institution than its predecessor of 
a hundred years ago. But its conception of Christian minis- 
tration has not grown as fast as the demands of the age. Rela- 
tively the church to-day does not meet the needs of this com- 
plex time as completely as did its forerunner of a century 
gone the tasks of that simpler period. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that the church has lost ground, and that its influ- 
ence is not as great, judged by the standards of the present, 
as it was a hundred vears ago. 

What is true of the church is true in even greater meas- 
ure of the theological seminary. Its original purpose was to 
train men for the Christian pulpit. That work it has admira- 
bly accomplished. It has never done its task more thoroughly 
than today. But since the theological seminaries were 
founded, conceptions of Christian leadership have immensely 
broadened. That which was once the sole avenue of guidance 
in the work of the church, is now but one of several. Toa 
certain extent the theological seminaries have realized the sit- 
uation. As has been indicated, they have broadened their 
curricula, They have added some acquaintance with the 
newer demands of Christian leadership to their training. They 
have done this, however, in a half-hearted and imperfect 
manner. Their controlling purpose still is to train for the 
pulpit. All outside of that specific calling is relatively subor- 
dinate. In an age demanding wide and varied preparation for 
multiform Christian leadership, they still confine their work 
to preparation for a single branch of its activities,—a highly 
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important branch, it is true, but nevertheless only one of sev- 
eral. As the church has failed to keep its appropriate place in 
the religious life of the community by failing to grasp in their 
fullness the leaderships in the newer activities through which 
Christian life has manifested itself, so the theological semi- 
nary has failed to maintain its relative influence in the church 
by limiting its service essentially to the field in which it began, 
and ignoring the demands for training for other leaderships 
which the church as imperatively needs. Both church and 
theological seminary have done an immense and absolutely 
indispensable work, but neither has grasped the full measure 
of its opportunities. 

Meanwhile the church is awakening to the newer demands 
of Christian leadership. Can it neglect the opportunities now 
before it for social service, for the solution of the problem of 
rural betterment, and especially the rising demand for Relig- 
ious Education? The Christian world is conscious, as never 
before, that teaching no less than preaching is the duty of 
the church. Especially is the need obvious in a land like ours 


where the divorce between secular and religious education is’ 


complete. If our young people are to have training in Chris- 
tian truth and in its application to the moral problems of the 
time, that training must come from the church. It cannot be 
given by the public schools. Something more thorough than 
that attempted by the church in the past must be offered, valu- 
able as the work already done has been, if the needs of the sit- 
uation are to be met. The existence of this Association is suf- 
ficient evidence of the widespread presence of this conviction 
in the minds of thoughtful men and women. The need is felt. 
The demand is realized. The problem that now faces the 
theological seminaries, as the institutions appointed and sup- 
ported by the churches for training in Christian leadership, 
is how to meet this new call, how to provide leaders in Relig- 
ious Education as efficiently as they have equipped men for 
the pulpit. 

From the point of view of the theological seminaries the 
answer to this call for an advance in Christian leadership is 
not altogether easy. They are confronted, as they face this 
demand for an enlargement of their work, by the financial 
problem. Contrary to an impression widely current, our 
schools of training for the service of the churches are, in very 
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few instances, adequately endowed. Their present work taxes 
their resources to the utmost, and any considerable enlarge- 
ment means substantial addition to their resources. Such in- 
crease in funds is not easy to obtain. In marked contrast 
to the situation even half a century ago, theological semi- 
naries are far from favorite objects of religious benevolence. 
Additions to their funds, speaking generally, are obtained 
with difficulty. In the press of worthy objects now appealing 
to the generous, their needs awaken a relatively meager re- 
sponse. Yet it may be believed that as the importance of 
training for leadership in religious education increasingly im- 
presses itself on the consciences of our church members, this 
need of our schools will be met as other necessities have been 
in the past. The response of Christian benefactors to a real 
demand may not be as prompt as could be desired, but we 
may have faith that it will be made. 

A further difficulty of a practical nature encountered by 
the theological seminaries in answering this call, is from the 
already crowded nature of their curriculum. For the train- 
ing originally contemplated by our schools of pastoral prepar- 
ation three years was ample. In that time, Hebrew could be 
mastered, and a considerable portion of the Old Testament 
read. Greek was already the possession of the student coming 
from the old-fashioned college, and ample opportunity was 
afforded during the seminary course for an exegetical discus- 
sion of a number of books of the New Testament, in the ab- 
sence of those problems of criticism and introduction which 
now take so large a share of the students’ time and the instruc- 
tors’ strength. Above all, ample opportunity was given for 
thorough grounding in systematic theology, and for drill in 
the preparation and delivery of the preachers’ message. But, 
with increasing recognition of the breadth of ministerial prep- 
aration, this fairly roomy curriculum has become increasingly 
crowded. Church history, sociology, philosophy, missions 
and other studies have pushed their way within, and what 
was once an ample and perhaps rather leisurely pathway, has 
become a crowded and hurried road. Attempts have been 
made to lengthen the courses in our seminaries to four years, 
but though these efforts have met the needs of occasional stu- 
dents, the experience of a generation has not found them as a 
whole successful. Three years still remains, and seems likely 
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to remain, the normal curriculum of the theological seminary. 

Into this crowded course it seems well-nigh impossible to 
thrust a study so important and so exigent as Religious Edu- 
cation, if the adequate training of leaders is to be attempted. 
Something of its significance and its methods may, indeed, be 
shown to every student. But such thorough grounding as is 
necessary for him who would make Religious Education his 
life-work is not possible by mere additions to the present the- 
ological curriculum. Some specialization and division of 
courses is demanded, so that an emphasis no less marked may 
be laid by the student who desires to become an expert in 
Religious Education than is now given by him who intends 
to make the pulpit his life-work. 

A third embarrassment by which our theological semi- 
naries are confronted as they hear this call is that of the lack 
of trained teachers in the field of Religious Education. The 
subject is so new in our American education that as yet those 
who are competent to lead are few. The teachers themselves 
must be largely developed. The theological seminaries can- 
not find them in any considerable numbers ready at their 
call. This is perhaps the most serious difficulty of the present 
situation. 

But, granted that the need of training for leadership in 
Religious Education is recognized by our churches and theo- 
logical seminaries, that the cost can be met, that the present 
curriculum may be so adjusted as to afford adequate scope for 
the discipline, and that competent instructors can be secured 
in sufficient numbers to make an adequate beginning in a con- 
siderable body of seminaries, what are the needs of the pres- 
ent situation? They are two-fold. Provision must be made 
for the training of those who shall devote themselves to 
Religious Education as a life-work; and some adequate pres- 
entation of the nature, claims, and methods of Religious Edu- 
cation must be made to those in our theological seminaries 
who still intend that their labors shall be chiefly those of the 
pulpit and the pastorate, but feel the problem of the proper 
training of the young in Sunday school and Bible class to 
be part of their service to the Kingdom of God. 

For him who would make Religious Education his chief 
occupation the present affords much opportunity and the im- 
mediate future is full of promise. Our colleges are welcoming 
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those really competent to give instruction in the Bible, and 
to go more widely into the great field of historical religion, 
of which the Bible is the crowning literature and Christianity 
the supreme manifestation. Our Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are calling for men equipped for this special service, 
and offer them a large field of usefulness, both among the 
college trained young men and women of the land, and those 
outside of college walls. The development of the Sunday 
schools of our cities into modern centers of graded and effect- 
ive instruction is a task but just begun, and affording scope 
for many beside the relatively few now engaged in this funda- 
mental work. ; 

The training needed for those who would undertake these 
tasks as a life-work must be as thorough as that for any other 
occupation. The dangers are those of superficiality and in- 
adequacy of preparation. Only when the work of leadership 
in Religious Education is looked upon as no less serious, 
exacting and rewarding than that of the pulpit, can its just 
claims be duly weighed or the training necessary for its prose- 
cution rightly appraised. Indeed, Religious Education is in 
many ways a muck more highly specialized profession than 
that of the pulpit ministry, and, as such, demands its special 
technical preparation in even higher measure. No man 
should venture to consider himself an adequately equipped 
teacher in this field who has not some acquaintance with such 
broad pedagogical foundations as the psychology of education, 
the psychology of the development of childhood and youth, 
and educational methed in at least the degree that is de- 
manded of those who would be teachers of teachers in our 
secular schools. No one should deem himself prepared who 
is not familiar not merely with the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, but with current scholarly opinions on ques- 
tions of criticism and introduction, whether he accepts or 
rejects their claims. None, who is to be an instructor of col- 
lege men and women at least, should hold himself ready for 
his task till he can read the Old and New Testaments in the 
languages in which they were written. For him who would 
make Religious Education a profession, no lower standard of 
training than that demanded by the law, by medicine or by 
the pastorate can be deemed adequate. The peril is that we 
shall ask too little rather than too much, and satisfy our- 
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selves with superficialities instead of that thoroughness which 
can alone give dignity and strength. 

While the theological seminaries have therefore the great 
task of providing adequate preparation for those who would 
make leadership in Religious Education a profession, they 
have also a no less pressing duty of meeting the less exact- 
ing but no less real needs of those to whom Religious Edu- 
cation will be but one of many interests in general ministerial 
service. The specialists among the graduates of theological 
seminaries will always be few. Probably the number of sem- 
inaries ready to undertake their full preparation will never 
be many. The general minister of our churches is now and 
will probably always be the main product of the seminaries, 
and his needs must be considered by all. Some adequate 
place must be made for Religious Education in the crowded 
curriculum, that he may direct effectively the teaching of his 
flock no less than minister to it from the pulpit. Probably 
this result can be secured only by some readjustment of 
emphasis. If Religious Education is to have its appropri- 
ate place it must stand on something like equality with train- 
ing for the pulpit, and to secure this result it is very probable 
that the amount of specific pulpit preparation may have to 
be diminished that adequate standing ground for Religious 
Education may be secured. To give to Religious Education 
a merely nominal or ineffective place in the curriculum is 
to honor it with our lips while our hearts are far from it. 

The training of the student to whom Religious Education 
can be but one of many interests, must be by competent 
hands. Here the specialist will be needed as truly as in the 
chairs of New Testament Literature or Systematic Theology. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY* 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION: 


Each year’s experience emphasises the wise foresight of 
the founders of the Religious Education Association, 
strengthens the conviction as to the need for the organization, 
determines its functions, enlarges its field of usefulness, in- 
creases its opportunities for service and gives new ground 
for gratitude at the generous, valuable and self-sacrificing 
support steadily given to the work which it carries forward. 

The year 1911 leaves a record of extension in every di- 
rection. Although it is difficult, if not impossible, comprehen- 
sively to state in statistical form the work of the Association 
and certainly impossible to measure its work by figures, 
it is worth noting that the statistical report indicates prog- 
ress in almost every particular; the Association has reached 
more individuals, audiences, groups and institutions than 
ever before; the work has been represented at more con- 
ventions and conferences; more literature has been distrib- 
uted; more persons have used the Exhibit and Bureau of In- 
formation and a larger number have been enlisted in the 
work of the organization and its financial support. 

The simple facts of statistical interest are as follows: 
THE STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE FOR 
THE YEAR 1911. 

1. MEMBERSHIP. 


New Members Received ©. 2. 6 odie fk co osiw cd cccdedede fetems 442 
Members lost by death and withdrawal .................... 398 

INGE AI FR Bo aled o's cok cuoinn ste eaoseeeneewameee 44 
Prosérit- 16tal DIGI CONOD:. So's csc cuctctecccuvesescawoet 2,636 

2. CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES. 

Annual Convention, Providence, meetings 40, addresses...... 104 
Bacal COMICON OS - sbi is veciven te scee Vee e ua taseee eaeees over 200 
Addresses at ConmlerGnces .. 26 isk i vik cccccceccccccceeucee over 900 
Public Addresses by General Secretary ............ceeeeees 234 
Mileage... GONGFEE BOCKOOROy «5... 563 ScicSwenw vec e seen euaaeee 42,800 





*Adopted, February 7th, 1912, by the Executive Board of the Religious 
Education Association, 
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3. PUBLICATIONS. 





Magazine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, COPieS ......e.ecccecececs 22,200 
Pamphlets One Cicwiars (BA) boii c's ove s ececsccvdenue 94,800 
DATO? VOHDDCE BOM sivsoe ci vei ccues eas ededecsaneeeces 356 

SOREL DICCOS abso 0s Kes Sah eS BERS eee ee eRe 117,356 


Total. pages Of new printed MAME! «065.6566 sc vicicees cases 896 


4. CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Employees, 2.) 
PRE ROUECY SRNL ino ok 65h eas a eal vlee a ea ets me ew oes 17,530 
ROS na so seni e sdie ta kes bos Roba ReaD ene rere 2,736 


5. EXHIBIT AND LIBRARY. 


Present number of volumes (a gain of 1,100 in the year)... 3,270 
Pamphlets, etc., filed and classified ................. about 5,000 
Bureau, of Information, inquiries answered,..approximately 4,000 


6. FINANCIAL, 


(See Treasurer’s report following.) 


All current bills paid. 


EnGGIne THOM: He WONECES. s..0 6056 kbc dseaeeeneewene $13,926.31 
RD ORUIUER «ai c-5 sical siete bore a ho eslne peCateaee me eee 13,860.02 
WREATIOO 55 ci ota d daa 0 0S Sere. Sa ie eiae Ree ROR $ 66.29 


TREASURER’S OFFICIAL REPORT TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


For the year Jan. 1, 1911 to Dec. 31, 1911. 





Bal. in Bank, Jan. 4, Ol 656i seve eess $ 40.94 
Amt. on Hand; Jan. 2) 10lbs cists 12.16 
$ 53.10 
RECEIPTS. 
UEP FEROS koh ei ATEecwes we aess $6,859.32 
OE Be ee ae ric 333.16 
RUNS cinscitree ve te dis bs Fielee se oeieLe W ewreme oe 155.00 
PELODE cisica cies os vee bees eee seas 4,601.39 7 
Advertising and Reprints ...............6. 124.34 
COOURITIOH RG: ioc ocro ccs Forte we ieneee 1,800.00 $13,873.21 








$13,926.31 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
BAIGEY. ROCKMEE . cacakoediocerstacceroas $4,600.00 
Salary, Oimice Asstants ooc cscccs caccccess 1,208.40 
OS ois hae aie Need che ain die caseseuenans 1,300.00 
Incidentals and Exchange ..........-.00- 73.41 
Postage, Express and Telegrams........... 674.64 
Printing of Circulars & Stationery ........ 754.90 
Pinte GE TRAMEEING ous cc nccnictoccuseoas 1,698.55 
PHONG, Bagi. SUNOS 2c cccencccecceccccs 233.97 
PPUPTIEIG “GIG TABUIOEE ~6.6 ccc cctieccceacecns 155.91 
RPGMED Ra dekarctweatcctntdieedarientanete 929.50 
New YOrk ComieGfenee. 2... ccccccccccocscace 308.43 
Refunds, Interest and Auditing ........... 122.31 
CORVRIEIOW PUREE cavccecetcocccevraccceacs 1,800.00 
$13,860.02 
Bal; ia Bank, Dee Gt, 1900 2... cecicsccccaswe 64.02 
Ant. on Hand, Dée. Si, 1908 ...205 .cccdeiee 2.27 
$13,926.31 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. L. HUTCHINSON, 
Treasurer 


We have examined the books and papers submitted to us of 
“The Religious Education Association” and hereby certify to their 
correctness and that this is a true and accurate statement of the 
affairs of said Association as of Dec. 31, 1911. 

The Public Bookkeeping Company. 
(Signed) Epwarp J. DuNHAM, 


Successor. 
ASSETS. 
Credit Bal. in Bank, Jan. 1, 1912.......... $ 64.02 
Amt, on: ‘Hand, Fant. 2, 1982s occcccdscccee 2.27 
Pledges CURMARGINE oc ook ck ecscucssceanes 125.00 
Membership Dues Payable (Past Due) ..... 1,200.00 
Proceedings on Hand, Fig. at %........... 841.67 
Office Furniture, Library and Exhibit...... 2,000.00 
BUS GUE Ue i hea ed iwevceccyceesucurceees 88.15 $ 4,321.11 


THE BREADTH OF THE WORK. 


The work indicated by the foregoing statistics cannot 
be taken as an adequate survey of the year’s activities in 
the promotion of religious education. The report covers 
only the direct service of the central office but no survey 
could be complete without the inclusion of a vast amount of 
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work accomplished outside the office, through the officers 
and members of the Association. Hundreds have co-operated 
in preparing literature, answering inquiries, promoting 
studies, organizing classes, conducting investigations, ar- 
ranging conferences and, through many other means, pro- 
moting the extension and improvement of moral and re- 
ligious education. 

Of vastly greater value and importance than all the 
work that can be shown through statistics is the service 
constantly being rendered by R. E. A. members in every part 
of the country. As a simple matter of fact the very existence 
of the Religious Education Association and the work at its 
office stimulates literally thousands of persons to give their 
service to this work. The fact of the R. E. A. means contin- 
uous activity through ils membership in almost every country 
of the world and, as the aim of the Association is steadily 
sought by all these workers, accounts for the remarkable 
awakening and development in religious and moral education 
during the past few years. 


ASSOCIATION, 


It is worth while to show how the Association has oper- 
ated to stimulate, associate and federate workers, how it has 
served to syndicale endeavors. The function of an associa- 
tion is to associate persons and agencies for special purposes, 
to focus attention, concentrate efforts and direct endeavors of 
large groups of persons. These things the R. E. A. does on 
behalf of religious education. It stimulates the thinking of 
all men on the need for moral and religious training, it 
focuses attention on the problems involved; it concentrates 
the efforts of specialists and experts on these problems; in 
a word it syndicates both the efforts and the advantages of all 
in this field. By its plan of operation every worker, whether 
parent meeting the problems of home training, Sunday-school 
or public-school teacher, pastor, college officer or whoever it 
may be, receives through the Asociation the results of the 
combined labors of many leaders and experienced workers. 
On the other hand, the Association makes available to all 
workers in every field the specialized and often highly yal- 
uable work of each member, 
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Almost all persons and nearly all agencies and institutions 
in some manner or at some point find themselves engaged 
in religious. and moral education; this Association nucleates 
all at this special point, “pools” the experience and endeavors 
of all and, at the same time, distributes to all these persons 
and agencies the aid of those who are able to specialize and 
to render expert service in religious education. The R. E. A. 
nucleates through an organization, “pools” through confer- 
ences and conventions, distributes through its publications. 


FORMS OF ASSOCIATION. 


Reviewing the work for 1911 we see that in this year: 

1. The R. E. A. has associated agencies and institutions: 

(1) The schools: The New York Conference on Moral 
Phases of Public Education, called by the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, meeting at Columbia University, February 
16, 17, 1911, was undoubtedly one of the most serious at- 
tempts ever made in this country to face the problems of 
moral training in public schools. The resolutions of the con- 
ference and many of the important papers have been pub- 
lished in ReExtigious Epucation, while more of the valuable 
papers and results of investigations then presented in written 
form are being put into permanent form by Dr. William C. 
Bagley, of the Department of Education, University of Illi- 
nois. This meeting was followed by the program prepared 
by the R. E. A. for the first session of the National Council 
of Education at the San Francisco convention of the N. E. A. 
in July, when important papers were presented by Professors 
Coe and Rugh and President David Starr Jordan. The Asso- 
ciation has also co-operated with the Southern Education 
Association. Lack of funds alone prevented us from the 
further service particularly through conferences, to the 
S. E. A. and to the Conference for Education in the South. 
The influence of these conferences and the recognition of the 
services of the R. E. A. in this much neglected field of moral 
education has been most clearly manifest. Through the 
year there has been an increasing demand for Association 
leaders and officers as speakers on this theme at Teachers’ 
Institutes, Conferences, Summer Schools and Teachers’ Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. School officers, boards and teach- 
ers have also made further use of the Bureau of Information 
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at the office of the Association, much literature has been sent 
out, the Library on Public Schools has been freely used and 
the General Secretary has been frequently called on to assist 
in public work and private conferences, In these and many 
other ways the services of the Association have been sought 
and secured by public school workers in every state of the 
Union as well as abroad. 

(2) Institutions of Higher Education: Time cannot be 
taken to describe in detail the work in relation to colleges 
and universities. There is space but for a few items: the 
important and valuable program of the department of Uni- 
versities and Colleges at Providence in February; college con- 
ferences in Tennessee, Kansas, Ohio, Colorado, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Virginia, lowa, Montana, Texas, California, besides 
many conferences in other states in which R. E. A. workers 
have participated; the generous co-operation of the state uni- 
versities; establishment of departments and chairs of relig- 
ious education in universities and colleges; the improvement 
of the biblical courses and work; co-operation with student 
pastors and guild directors in preparing courses of voluntary 
study and plans for student work; in the theological semina- 
ries in effecting advance and improvement in courses and de- 
partments of religious education. Workers in these fields 
have also made free use of the Bureau and Library Exhibit. 

(3) Churches: From the beginning the R. E. A. has 
brought men and women of many faiths, almost of all faiths, 
together at the point of common interest in religious educa- 
tion. The co-operation of the Association has been given (a) 
to individual churches, through institutes, addresses and con- 
ferences, through assistance from the Bureau of Information 
and Exhibit; (b) to the organized agencies of the churches, 
in the organization and work of the new denominational Com- 
missions and Boards on religious education, through other 
denominational organizations, through addresses and confer- 
ences at state and national church meetings; (c) to the Sun- 
day school organizations, both international and _ state, 
through the service of R. E. A. workers on committees and 
commissions, through addresses, institutes and other work at 
Conventions and conferences, through the Bureau and Ex- 
hibit. All these various agencies have been aided freely by 
the circulation of the Association’s printed material. 
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The activities of this co-operation have been directed par- 
ticularly toward (a) the reorganization of the institutions for 
religious education, the gradation of the Sunday school, the 
provision of agencies to meet other educational needs, as boys’ 
clubs, brotherhood organizations; (b) the provision of suit- 
able material for graded instruction, by the discovery, inves- 
tigation, evaluation and classification of material and by the 
production of new texts, published through appropriate 
church and other agencies; (c) promoting new types of pro- 
fessional leadership in religious education in the church, 
viz: “Directors of Religious Education,” and stimulating the 
colleges and seminaries to provide courses training these 
workers. This latter is one of the most practical, definite and 
valuable services of the association. (d) Special commissions 
working on definite problems, as, for example, the Teacher 
Training Commission with five sub-committees has all through 
the year been working on the following: 

Elementary and Advanced Teacher Training Courses, 
Courses for Special Departments, or in Specialization, 
Courses for Colleges, Courses for Theological Seminaries, 
Courses for Home Teaching. 

The Association has also co-operated with the churches 
through the Men and Religion movement; its officers have 
lent themselves to this work and the office has been able to 
aid, by counsel and literature, many of the special committees 
planning and carrying on the city campaigns. The General 
Secretary has been able to aid in this work particularly by 
service on the “conservation” plans in different cities. 

During the year the Association has exhibited more fully 
than ever before its purpose to serve the churches and demon- 
strated the wisdom of its policy of inspiring and aiding ex- 
isting agencies rather than attempting the creation of new 
ones. 

4. Indirect Agencies of Religious Education. The Asso- 
ciation has associated parents and homes. The strongest pro- 
gram ever presented on the home was that given at the Prov- 
idence convention. There have been abundant evidences of 
its stimulating, quickening effect. An immense number of in- 
quiries regarding methods and material for home training 
in religion have been answered through the Bureau of In- 
formation. Besides the Providence convention many local 
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conferences on home training have been conducted. The as- 
sociation arranged the day’s program at the International 
Child Welfare Congress in Washington, D. C., on May Ist. 

The Association has been able to aid Christian Associa- 
tions and similar agencies for the life of youth. Its office 
has been used by their workers and papers on their problems 
have been published. 

The Association has co-operated with the press. The 
material appearing in the magazine has been published in 
many other papers and magazines. There has been a steady 
volume of articles on religious education appearing in all 
kinds of periodicals. One of the pest evidences of the value 
of the work of the Association is to be found by a comparison 
of the amount of current literature on moral and religious 
training ten years ago with that which appears today. 


2. THE R. E. A. HAS ASSOCIATED INDIVIDUAL WORKERS. 


(1) The organization itself is simply that, an associating 
of workers together; (2) The departments bring together 
specialists and experienced workers who syndicate their ef- 
forts on definite problems and special divisions of work in 
religious education. Besides the annual meetings of such de- 
partments, when the special functions and possibilities of 
their respective agencies and institutions are carefully stud- 
ied, the departments have been working at their specific 
problems during the year, the Sunday School Department 
has had its Commission on Teacher Training; the Depart- 
ment of Universities and Colleges has had its inquiry on 
“Preparing Religious Leaders”; the Council had its inquiry 
and study of “Moral Phases of Public Education”. All this 
has meant the enlistment of the services, all through the year, 
of men of recognized ability and leadership. The Association 
calls forth and associates the voluntary and highly valuable 
service of men like Professors Coe, Starbuck, Votaw, Dawson, 
Kent, Hodge, such leaders as Faunce, Sanders, Mathews, 
Bradner, Winchester, King, and the many others, not less 
worthy but too many to mention, who constitute the force 
that has made the Association so useful in the past. 

(3) Itis a matter of justice as well as deep gratitude to 
place on record the fact that the officiary of the Association 
stands for a working force, the names of officers are not for 
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ornament. The President has given a very large amount of 
highly valuable service, for the duty of preparing the pro- 
gram of the general sessions is not a slight one. The members 
of the Executive Board have given freely of their time and 
strength. Altogether this organization means every year a 
tremendous, incalculable investment of the best brains, the 
ripest wisdom and the highest devotion of men and women 
scattered through the world. No financial report can show 
this investment or measure these gifts. 

(4) The Association brings together and syndicates the 
endeavors of those who desire to support this movement by 
their means. The whole membership makes its contribution 
and persons of means are enabled through this machinery to 
make practically effective their gifts to religious education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In addition to continuing the present forms of activity 
the following recommendations are offered as to the develop- 
ment of the Association’s work: 


1. DEPARTMENTS. 


For purposes of greater efficiency, there should be a 
more exact alignment of the division of work into depart- 
ments. A working basis for the division of departments 
would be as follows: Each department shall represent either 
some form of institution or type of agency or some integrated 
group of institutions or agencies. This plan would eliminate 
departments which simply represent forms of emphasis and 
phases of work. Therefore the elimination of the following 
departments is recommended: 

Young People’s Societies. (The work of this department 

would be carried on under “Churches and Pastors.”) 

Religious Art and Music. (Work to be carried on under 

other departments.) 

The creation of a new department is recommended: 

“Training Schools for Lay Workers.” 

This department would associate the workers in mission- 
ary training schools and all other institutions, outside the 
graduate schools and theological seminaries, organized to pre- 
pare religious workers. 
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Departments should be encouraged to organize “sections” 
for special work, as the department of Sunday Schools which 
has organized a section on Teacher Training; the department 
of Universities and Colleges contemplates a section for 
“Teachers of the Bible in Colleges.” 

Departmental officers are urged to take time at the annual 
meetings to plan definitely for the work of their departments 
through the year. The efficient work of certain departments 
is to be credited very largely to such careful planning. The 
departments are urged to present to the Executive Board 
matured plans for their work so that whenever possible, ap- 
propriations may be made for the same. 


2. MEMBERSHIP. 


Again we plead for co-operation in extending the mem- 
bership. Every new member increases the ability of the As- 
sociation to serve all other members and to carry on its wider 
work. No other plan is comparable for this work to that of 
personal invitation. If the Association is worthy commend 
it to your friends and invite them to membership. The office 
will gladly send you membership cards and circulars of in- 
formation. 


3. SPECIAL NEEDS FOR 1912. 


1. Increase the “Special Five-Year Fund.” 


In 1911 Mr. Julius Rosenwald agreed to be one of not less 
than four to give $500.00 annually for five years. Two thou- 
sand dollars was subscribed for this fund and, although only 
three of the subscriptions were in sums of $500.00 and over, 
all the amounts have been paid in for the first year. This 
fund furnishes our immediate opportunity to increase the in- 
come of the Association by other subscriptions, and so to se- 
cure the resources greatly needed to carry on the work of de- 
partments, and to insure a reserve sufficient to meet the needs 
of the organization. 

Members are especially urged to co-operate at this point, 
by laying the possibilities of this work before persons of 
means and securing new pledges on the $500.00 fund. 

We especially need annual subscriptions of $500.00, 
$250.00 and $100.00 each. 
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2. Increase the Sustaining Fund. 


(1) By Sustaining Memberships. We now have 132 sus- 
taining members who pay $10.00 and upward annually. Mem- 
bers are urged to undertake this form of co-operation and to 
also secure other “sustaining” members. Every such mem- 
ber means an increase in the fixed income. 

(2) By Contributing Memberships. Contributing mem- 
bers pay $5.00 and upward annually. 

(3) By special pledges and gifts at the convention. 


4, SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


As an effective, organized, “going” organization the Re- 
ligious Education Association offers a pecular opportunity for 
persons who desire to invest their means in the accomplish- 
ment of large results in education and religion; the organiza- 
tion is a means ready to hand to effect important results. 

The following are some opportunities for investment in 
the carrying forward of needed work through this organiza- 
tion. The machinery for this service is all ready; it awaits 
only financial support. 


1. CENTRAL BUREAU OF RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION. 


For years the Association has, with its limited means, 
served as a central bureau of information and promotion. Its 
office staff, with the Exhibit and Library, have ministered to 
thousands. But the work has been limited by a lack of suf- 
ficient funds. 

Parents, public school teachers, clergymen, Sunday school 
teachers, college officers and many others are daily seeking 
help on their problems and duties in the moral and religious 
training of youth. There is only one institution which makes 
a business of gathering information, collecting material and 
classifying helps on this important subject; it is the Exhibit 
Department of the Religious Education Association which fur- 
nishes freely assistance and advice to all who avail them- 
selves of its services. 

The Central Exhibit Library is a permanent exposition 
of the best materials (text-books, studies, school material and 
tools), the best methods (illustrated by diagrams, books, 
samples of work), and the helps on principles and plans now 
available in moral and religious education. The whole mate- 
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rial has been carefully selected from publications of all 
churches and from many schools and gathered from other 
sources all over the world. It includes nearly 3,000 book titles 
on this subject, the largest library on religious education in 
the world, thousands of clippings and excerpts, maps, charts, 
diagrams, pamphlets and periodicals. The whole is located 
in the Association’s office, occupying a space of about 35x22 
feet. 

The purpose of the Exhibit Library is two-fold: to set 
before any seeking light in better methods just the informa- 
tion they need in concrete form, so that they can freely ex- 
amine text-books, methods, work, etc., and to furnish the 
facilities for conducting the Bureau of Information which 
answers annually many thousands of mail inquiries on re- 
ligious education. 

No charge is made under any circumstances for the serv- 
ices of the Exhibit or the Bureau. It is used daily by stu- 
dents, teachers in church schools, Y. M. C. A. workers, col- 
lege officers and others. 

The value of this work cannot be estimated; it “pools” 
the expert knowledge and practical experience of the world 
on moral and religious training and makes it all easily, freely 
available to any person. 

The Exhibit needs to do its work properly: 





Salary of custodian-manager............ $650.00 
Supplies, stationery, library tools*....... 100.00 
Periodical stacks, files and furniture..... 100.00 

$850.00 


It would be difficult to think of any investment of a sim- 
ilar sum which would do more good or reach larger numbers 
beneficially. This simple activity—handicapped as it has been 
for lack of funds—has nevertheless already converted many 
schcols from moral failure to real efficiency in character 
training, has aided and guided thousands of teachers to better 
work, is working continuously through the leaders of youth 
to make better citizens. 

Such an activity, definite and distinct in itself, unique in 
all the world, might well commend itself to the care and sup- 





*All books are donated by the Publishers, 
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port of an individual, one who desired to invest the sum 
needed for its support in a wise and far-reaching manner. 


2. BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


There are few needs more serious at this time than that 
of discovering the basic facts in regard to education. The 
facts must be obtained before we can construct a right pro- 
gram of moral and religious education. In few departments 
of life have we less accurate information than is now obtain- 
able as to the factors, forces and causes which operate in the 
development of social and religious character, as to the agen- 
cies and forces determining human character. 

We need a sufficient fund to properly maintain a Bureau 
of Research for scientific, careful, expert investigation as to 
the facts, the preparation of statistics and the study of con- 
ditions in religious and moral education. It ought to be pos- 
sible by trained, expert investigation and evaluation to dis- 
cover what are the efficient methods and agencies of char- 
acter development, to test present institutional forms and to 
know precisely the conditions under which the best results are 
to be secured. 

Although much may be accomplished of a valuable char- 
acter with less money, a fund of $4,000.00 annually would 
make this work really practicable and efficient. This sum 
would provide for the salary of an expert director and statis- 
tician and for appropriations to selected departments of the 
Association for special investigations. 


3. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A gift of $500.00 annually would enable us, each year, to 
prepare for wide free distribution several greatly needed 
small handbooks. We have all the material in hand, and 
wait only the funds, to publish handbooks containing specific 
directions, lists of useful books and helpful suggestions on 

Making the Sunday School Efficient. 
Moral Training in Public Schools. 
Religious Education in the Home. 

Besides such handbooks we need to prepare a number of 
brief circulars of information for free distribution to pastors, 
Sunday school teachers, parents and others on their work, 
and to distribute special brief bibliographies. 
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4. PROMOTING THE TRAINING OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


If the funds were in hand the Association could employ 
one man to visit the colleges and universities, the normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges for the following purposes: 

(a) Tostimulate students to consider the vocation of 
religious education, to set before all students the vision 
of education in religious terms, to take their preparation 
as training for religious service. 

(b) To confer with the responsible heads of educa- 
tional institutions as to courses and departments of moral 
and religious education, training specialists and leaders 
for these fields of Service. 

The enterprises proposed are in addition to those for 
which provision is made in the Budget; special funds must 
be obtained to carry them forward. But that they are within 
the field of the Association’s work and that they should be 
speedily undertaken no one who is conversant with present 
needs in religious and moral education will question. 

Henry F. Cope, 
General Secretary. 
BUDGET FOR 1912. 





Expenses 1911; Expenses Estimate 1912 
$ 4,600.00 Salaries, Gen. Sec’y and Ass’t .............+ $ 5,900.00 
1,208.40 Clerical and Stenographic Service .......... 1,400.00 
eee WON xerericrecde eee sind poh cenaeoe ner ees 1,300.00 
155.91 Office and Exhibit Furniture............... 200.00 
674.64 Postage, Express and Telegrams ........... 700.00 
1,698.85 Printing and Addressing Magazines ........ 2,000.00 
754.90 Printing Circulars and Stationery........... 750.00 
233.97 Phone, Light and Supplies..........ccccese 250.00 
73.41 Incidentals and Exchange .........cceecece 80.00 
122.31 Interest, Auditing, Refunds ................ 100.00 
ARO ROE cic ot Wore oo cine ee o:nlo-o 6-0 Serenata Reet 900.00 
308.43 Departmental Investigations ............6.. 500.00 
1,800.00 Annual GonVEnON ..sc6 ccc ceicececscecese 1,800.00 
$13,860.02 $15,880.00 
INCOME. 
SG BGise WISMPOVOIOE 0506 06006 5.00s oop see rnetermes $ 8,000.00 
pi UB OG | ere ee ore ot 350.00 
EGR SO “CIOS a 66.5505 0'66 40:0 05 64 eHow Neo eetie 5,000.00 
124.34 Advertising, Reprints and miscellaneous..... 250.00 
LBH0.00 CORVORGON TOENE .iice cvs seoneseseeeecine 1,800.00 
Soe SOI OF SCOCCCGINES occ ces ccevecnscieansee 400.00 
SSL0 RCO ON WORE 5x56. vie eenecoeneswes 66.29 
eS MO CGI: 4; ROLES 66 viccsvee ines ce morces 84.15 
$13,926.31 $15,950.44 


*Travel is repaid to Association and is included in income 
under “Contributions.” 

















WHAT DOES THE PASTORATE DEMAND 
OF THE SEMINARY ? 


ALFRED WESLEY’ WisHakt, D. D. 
Pastor of the Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Pastorates demand nothing, but people do. They are 
sometimes emphatic in their demands upon theological 
schools, although they do not quite agree as to what they want. 
Such differences of opinion arise from conflicting views of the 
Bible, Christianity, and the nature and function of the Church. 
In the absence of anything like unanimity of belief on such 
vital matters, what agreement can be expected concerning the 
sort of theological education needed to make pastorates suc- 
cessful? 

No standard of theological education can be set up which 
will be satisfactory to all churches. If all the seminaries were 
suddenly to become thoroughly modern in spirit and in teach- 
ing, most of their graduates would find themselves without 
charges. In all probability organized opposition to the semi- 
naries would arise and new seminaries would be established to 
supply the churches with the kind of ministers they desire. On 
the other hand, if all the churches were suddenly to become 
converted to the modern world-view, the supply of ministers 
capable of leading such churches would be inadequate. 

We face a complex problem. Which is to move first, 
the church or the seminary? The truth is both are moving 
toward new conditions and demands. The gradual modern- 
ization of the churches creates a steadily increasing demand 
for a new type of ministry. On the other hand, seminaries in- 
fluenced by the modern spirit are graduating an ever-increas- 
ing number of men with the modern viewpoint. These men, 
with more or less success, are important factors in preparing 
churches to readjust themselves to the new time. 

Meanwhile, the majority of the churches have not modi- 
fied, to any great extent, their ideas as to the kind of preach- 
ing or ministry they need. Therefore, most of the seminaries, 
with a few minor changes, still go on turning out the type of 
pastor demanded by the average church. 
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The objectors to reforms in seminary methods and teach- 
ing employ statistics on conversions to prove the alleged fail- 
ure of ministers with a modern message. But numerical 
growth is not a true test of superiority or a guarantee of per- 
manent power or proof of fitness to meet the new needs of 
mankind. For years to come, every city will have many peo- 
ple who can be reached only by appeals and methods des- 
tined to become chsolete and already losing their effective- 
ness. Such people will naturally be brought under the in- 
fluence of men who satisfy their intellectual and spiritual de- 
sires. But I am not entirely satisfied that the statistics on con- 
versions do show the superiority of older types of ministers 
over the more modern type, even as regards conversions. The 
chief and hardest task of the modern religious movement has 
not been to convert sinners, though it has done its share of 
that, but its task has been to reform saints, to win back to the 
Church men and women who have lost their faith, and to re- 
vive the decaying interest in religion. This, in a real sense, 
is a work of conversion, unrecorded in statistics, but wonder- 
fully successful. 


On the other hand, the past triumphs of older forms of 
religion indicate that certain basic elements of religion cannot 
be cast aside if the Church would retain its grip upon the 
affections of masses of men. The modern movement, which, 
for want of a better name, we may call liberal, is undoubtedly 
still in its infancy. It has hardly found itself. Many of its 
representatives fail because they lack certain essential ele- 
ments of power which men of the old school possess. It is 
a mistake to assume that mere emancipation from alleged out- 
worn beliefs is in itself adequate preparation for a successful 
ministry. In numerous instances, I am inclined to believe, 
ministers of the socalled modern type have failed to perceive, 
beneath the old forms of statement, those imperishable prin- 
ciples which constitute the essence of Christianity. 


Liberal preaching often lacks the warmth of Christ’s per- 
sonality. In the effort to be modern, many preachers fail to 
make those appeals to the heart and conscience which inspire 
true worship of God and loyalty to Jesus Christ. A one-sided 
intellectualism without the passion for souls accounts in no 
small degree for the failure of some liberal preachers, 
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SHALL THE SEMINARIES ANTICIPATE THE NEED? 


Yet, notwithstanding all these facts, I believe the demand 
for the new type of ministers is gaining ground everywhere. 

This, if true, suggests an interesting inquiry: “How far 
should seminaries go to anticipate a need of the church?” 
Granted that to a certain extent the seminaries, ever depend- 
ent upon the churches for students, should strive to meet the 
demand of the churches as they understand their own needs, 
yet should the seminaries consider only what people think 
they want? If those whose life work it is to study the under- 
lying trend of religion and other social forces, discover 
changes going on likely to alter the viewpoint of the masses, 
leading to new religious wants, is it not their duty to prepare 
for such a new order of things? Shall the leaders of men give 
the people what they, the people, think they want, or what 
the leaders believe they really need? 

Better conditions of life are everywhere delayed by yield- 
ing to popular demands. Certain newspapers find a yellow 
streak in people, and proceed to gratify it, thus making the 
streak “yellower” and extending it to others. Politicians deal 
in flattery and buncombe because so many people like it. 
Quackery in medical healing flourishes on popular ignorance 
and superstition. But do these popular weaknesses justify 
educated men and moulders of public opinion in giving what 
people demand? 

Many of the deplorable features of modern organized 
religion are the inherited product of stubborn errors and pre- 
judices. The state of mind that hinders the progress of a 
rational view of the Bible, the Church and religion, is to a 
great degree the result of false education by products of semi- 
naries behind the age. What should be done by men with 
the vision of a better day? 

I believe we need more seminaries willing to risk tem- 
porary popular disfavor in order to do a great work of prepa- 
ration for conditions now arriving. We need more advanced 
ministers with religious fervor and broad training, who will 
lovingly but firmly brave opposition of the misguided masses 
in the struggle to promote true religion among men. 

Our problem becomes more perplexing when we inquire 
how this real need of modern religion is to be met. Never 
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was so much required of a minister. Never was he supposed 
to know so many subjects and required to perform so many 
functions. Of what avail is it for progressive seminaries to fit 
men for effective modern preaching if when they enter the 
pastorate they find themselves overwhelmed with a multitude 
of cares and responsibilities which prevent them from be- 
coming masters of assemblies, real leaders of modern men. 

I know that seminary professors have given much time 
and thought to theological curricula with the view of meeting 
new intellectual and religious conditions. Many of these re- 
vised courses of study are admirable. Others need revision 
and all might be improved. But no matter how perfect the 
system of education may be, how can the minister in charge 
of a church develop into a real leader of men under the exist- 
ing regime in Protestant churches? These problems of organ- 
ized religion cannot be solved solely by revised courses of pre- 
paratory study. The system of church,management needs 
radical reconstruction. 


MODERN CHURCH WORK NEEDS MORE THAN ONE MAN AT ITS HEAD. 


Almost every phase of modern church work is approved 
by such a weight of authority and urged on by such persistent 
campaigning with literature, salaried agents and conferences, 
that the pastor struggles desperately to introduce all these new 
methods and to follow the counsel of experts in many fields. 

If the church is to meet modern social, intellectual, indus- 
trial, moral and spiritual conditions, its work has to be organ- 
ized on modern lines. Methods and machinery must be 
adapted to meet the various needs. The Bible school must 
keep pace with progressive, secular school methods. The 
church must co-operate with denominational and local phil- 
anthropic and educational institutions and missionary soci- 
eties. Pastoral visitation is an essential to effective church 
work. Preaching that interests the modern man must recog- 
nize ethical phases of modern business and modern politics. 

Civic conditions must be studied and movements to pro- 
mote social welfare should receive some support and encour- 
agement from the church. Biblical doctrines, Christian his- 
tory, psychology as applied to religion, and the social message 
of the Gospel all demand intelligent and frequent treatment 
in the pulpit. 
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A church open seven days in the week, whose ministra- 
tions are so organized as to meet the various needs of young 
and old, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, will have 
so many gatherings and organizations that one man cannot 
properly attend to all these interests and at the same time fit 
himself to be a real leader of men in the pulpit. 

Where the field is fairly well covered, the work is done 
by a group of trained workers and not by any one man. But 
the point is that in the great majority of churches there is no 
group. One man is struggling nobly, heroically, desperately 
and vainly to reach the standard of efficiency fixed for him by 
his many expert advisers. No wonder he fails. No wonder 
there is a great dearth of effective preachers. No wonder the 
masses of men live on without a proper, broad, uplifting edu- 
cation in religion. 

Two things, among others, account for the success of the 
Roman Catholic Church: persistent teaching directed toward 
desired ends, and efficient administration of religious work, 
which includes not only church and pastoral work, but 
schools, hospitals, homes for orphans and the aged. Protest- 
antism has, in the past, carried on successfully its own work 
of education, and so long as churches were relatively few and 
their functions limited, administrative work was compara- 
tively easy. The needs and conditions I have briefly described 
demand radical reforms if Protestantism is to grow in the fu- 
ture as in the past. Preachers and teachers must be relieved 
of a vast amount of organization work which should be en- 
trusted to men trained especially for that service. 

We must have fewer small churches and more large ones 
with a group of experts or specialists as heads of departments, 
working together for the common cause. Under this plan the 
people will have better preaching, better music, better Bible 
schools and better pastoral visitation. 

Many obstacles, both theoretical and practical, to this pro- 
posal, will be encountered, but they must be faced and over- 
come. We have much to learn from modern business meth- 
ods of obtaining efficiency. Our present church methods are 
wasteful, extravagant and inefficient. The longer we delay in 
making needed changes the more our cause will suffer. 

It will require a campaign of education to overcome prej- 
udices and errors which now keep people apart who should 
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combine and co-operate. Seminaries can render a great serv- 
ice if they will train up men with modern ideas and fit them 
to grapple with this problem. 

We will make little headway in co-operation and in com- 
bination until we can agree better than we do now as to (1) 
“What is the Bible?” and (2) “What is Christianity?” The 
ignorance, on this subject, of the men whose business it is to 
know what the Bible is and how it came to be, is distressing. 
And this ignorance, in my judgment, is a fruitful source of 
various errors among the people, who go astray, for lack of 
proper instruction. This condition of affairs suggests a prob- 
lem in education which it would seem the seminaries should 
help to solve, and thus they will pave the way for reforms in 
organized religion which are demanded by modern conditions, 
and absolutely essential to the efficiency of the modern min- 


istry. 





THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


THE Rev. E. L. Kina, M.A., 
Principal, Methodist Episcopal Mission High School, 
Belgaum, India. 


The status of moral education in India today is, like so 
much else in this remarkable land, transitional. Recent awak- 
ening to the pitiful inadequacy of character development in 
home, church, and school alike, has not passed India by. In 
recent Indian magazines no two subjects have been more 
prominently discussed than moral education and the elevation 
of the depressed classes. All communities seem to be more or 
less alive to the necessity for something approaching ade- 
quacy in a field of such far-reaching importance. There is 
more theorizing than practice, however, and the results from 
discussions, articles, conferences, and addresses, are dispro- 
portionate to the time and energy spent. Only recently have 
any real, practical accomplishments become evident. The 
educational regulations of the several provinces are more 
or less colorless, and all are comparatively recent. In 
Professor Sadler’s two-volume report on “Moral Training,” 
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India is not so much as noticed, probably from lack of any- 
thing of real value to notice. 

We can scarcely wonder at this state of affairs, and would 
do well to remember the adage of stone-throwing and glass 
houses. In addition to the indifference which has so long 
hampered positive work in this direction in the United States, 
and the comparatively simple difficulties connected with the 
commingling of Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews in the 
schools, India has to deal with the problem of religious neu- 
trality as between the many religions and castes of her enor- 
mous population, with apathy in the home, with practically 
nothing in the way of support from public opinion but much 
in the way of opposition, with a temple service given over 
to evil, with legalized obscenity, with untrained parents and 
teachers, with new life tending into channels not greatly con- 
cerned with morality, and—this I believe to be a more signifi- 
cant barrier than is generally recognized—an educational sys- 
tem that is built on largely alien lines. 

The root and basis of Indian education is essentially for- 
eign. If its product were as foreign as itself the evil would 
be considerable, but in reality the boys and men it turns out 
are neither eastern nor western. Nor does the mingling pro- 
duce a true cosmopolitanism. The westernism of a typical 
graduate is grafted on to an eastern root. He has absorbed 
much that is occidental, but uses it as an Oriental. If he 
would be a man of his own people he is incapacitated for 
the fullest life among them by a lack of a training essentially 
his own; if he would become one of the other race, his cen- 
turies-old self cries out in protest. The educated Hindu 
gentleman is charming, mentally stimulating, a man with 
whom it is a pleasure to associate both socially and mentally. 
But the thousands of young men who are being sent out of our 
schools and colleges are more or less out of touch with the 
genius of their own land and not at home with that of any 
other, yet ultimately it is in them that the hope of India rests. 

The argument is becoming increasingly true as the old 
literary, government service life in which some of the old- 
time gentlemen were reared, becomes increasingly difficult, 
and new fields of activity, especially economic activity, must 
be sought. Here it is, more than anywhere else, that the inade- 
quacy of the present education reveals itself. Its prime fault 
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is its inability to bring itself into line with environmental de- 
mands and conditions. Much the same objection might be 
brought against almost any system of education, but its evils 
are more marked where two systems, or two ideals, are strug- 
gling one against the other. Dr. Ananda K. Coomara Swamy, 
a critic of Indian education of today, on the basis of its de- 
nationalizing influences, states it as his belief that 

The most crushing indictment of this education is the fact that 
it destroys, in the majority of those upon whom it is inflicted, all 
capacity for the appreciation of Indian culture. Speak to the 
ordinary graduate of an Indian university, or a student from Ceylon, 
of the Ideals of the Mahabharata, he will hasten'to display his knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare: talk to him of religious philosophy, you find 
that he is an atheist of the crude type common in Europe a genera- 
tion ago, and that not only has he no religion, but he is as lacking in 
philosophy as the average Englishman; talk to him of Indian music, 
he will produce a gramophone or a harmonium, and inflict upon you 
one or both; talk to him of Indian art, it is news to him that such a 
things exists. He is indeed a stranger in his own land.* 

Instruction is, to a large extent, in an alien tongue. (Imagine 
a ninth grade boy reciting his American history in French or 
Spanish!) Bombay, at least, is attempting something in the 
way of a less radical denationalization of education, and if it 
is true that the function of education is to fit men for environ- 
mental life—once that environment has also been uplifted— 
such effort is an immediate necessity. But we should not 
fail to note in any discussion, the extraordinary difficulties in 
the way. 


THE POINT OF CONTACT WITH MORAL EDUCATION. 


It is right here, however, that the point of contact with 
moral education is found. The lower phases of national life 
are clung to with much insistence; it is the higher, the more 
distinctive, that are being neglected or spurned. A plea for a 
more effective nationalization of Indian education is in no 
sense a plea for decadent religious practices and beliefs, for 
social practices that find their root, not in the days of India’s 
glory, but in those days when she was least true to herself and 
her mission, for thoughts that sprang not from an overpower- 
ing desire for growth in God-consciousness, but rather from a 





*This is in some senses, a rather extreme picture, but much of it is true 
and more might be said. It shows, at least, one point of view, and one that 
cannot well be neglected. 
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day and age akin in method and purpose to the worst forms 
of medieval scholasticism. 

To plead that Indian education be nationalized and 
brought into touch with the spirit of the people, is to plead 
that India be awakened to a sense of the necessity placed 
upon her to use her marvelous religious sense, her God-con- 
sciousness, her mental keenness, in the service of a higher pur- 
pose and upon a greater field, than has ever yet been her 
privilege. This point, I fear, has been missed by most of her 
sons, and until it is seen, their hopes are in vain, and their ef- 
forts. To point them to this supreme mission is the present 
opportunity of the Christian Church. 

The morality at which India is today aiming—in theory 
at least—is Christian morality, but called by different names 
in order to disguise its identity, for India has not failed to 
see, much as she hesitates and fears to see, that Christian 
morality is not a thing apart, but is part and parcel of the 
Christian faith. India has a morality of her own, not relig- 
ious to any appreciable degree, but, rather, the product of 
social forces and processes. To this she is fairly true. But 
that real morality that is not a matter of convenience, but one 
of stern resolve and duty, to this she has not yet committed 
herself. But two instances by way of illustration. (1) An 
educated barrister wrote a book so obscene that he was called 
into court to answer for it, but was released on his statement 
that the book was for religious purposes, and hence not illegal. 
(2) The following is taken from a letter to the Editor of the 
Epiphany—a weekly paper issued by the Oxford Mission, Cal- 
cutta—and is signed “A Strict Hindu.” 

Ail God-fearing Hindus are warned against doing good actions in 
this “Kaliyuga” (the last and worst of the four yugas, or ages of the 
world; the iron age, supposed to have begun February 18, 3102 B. C. 
and to last 432,000 years.) It is our Creator’s, i. e., Brahma’s, wish that 
we Hindus commit sins. We will only incur the displeasure of our 
gods by doing otherwise. The origin of the “Anantabrota” in Santi- 
parva, Mahabharat, shall prove this. It is given in brief for easy 
reference. “King Chitrangada introduced a new religious ceremony, 
the ‘Anantabrota,’ which greatly improved the morals and happiness 
of his people. Dwapara, the presiding God of the yuga....(the third 
yuga), became very angry with the King for his disobedience to the 
Creator Brahma who wants us people of Dwapara and Kali (the above- 
mentioned yugas) to be vicious, and who has reserved virtues for the 
Satya and Tretayugas (the first and second). Dwapara Deva accord- 
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ingly made a very fine girl named Mohini to be built, and having first 
instructed her to lead her husband astray, managed to get her married 
to the King. The girl after her marriage pressed the King, her hus- 
band, to discontinue and abolish the Anantabrota, threatening divorce. 
The King, seeing that he could not change her resolution, committed 
suicide in despair.” 


Comment is superfluous. 

So much for general attitude. The Indian mind is at 
present discriminative and selective, but with no very clear 
underlying principle by which to select or discriminate. It 
reaches out after the results of western civilization, and re- 
jects or neglects the very basis on which they are built. 

The field now lies open. No irrevocable step has been 
taken, but what the future holds is by no means certain, ex- 
cept as to ultimate results, regarding the certainty of which 
every follower of Christ has abundant assurances. But the 
time and manner in which these results shall be achieved and 
the part in them which Christian nations and individuals shall 
play therein is ihe problem. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


Obviously, a step which must needs be taken very early in 
the process, is the freeing of Christianity from modes of in- 
terpretation essentially western. The danger here—and it is 
very real and very serious—is the production of an easternized 
interpretation which is fully as false and unbalanced. True 
Christianity is neither national nor racial, but universal in 
scope and appeal. But around it has grown up much in the 
way of polity, exegies, custom and administration that is the 
product of centuries of history in which India had no share, 
and which she does not, and cannot, and need not, understand. 

The problem here is the extremely difficult one of going 
far enough and not too far. Some rhapsodies on the beauties 
of the Hindu philosophical systems have done nothing but di- 
rect attention to virtues in Hinduism not fully seen, and dis- 
tract attention from lives that were too zealously seeking cover 
already. However, if some man of God, preferably an Indian, 
shall rise up who can lead to an indigenous development of 
Christian truth and practice which shall sacrifice not one whit 
of the teaching of Christ, though his work may seem to lie 
outside the field of moral education proper, he will in reality 
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prepare the way most effectively for a valid and true educa- 
tion in morality. 

In Christianity, we most fervently believe, lies all the hope 
of India. All other efforts and searchings can result in noth- 
ing but failure, and failure the more pitiable by far because 
the true solution lies so near at hand. Other barriers to prog- 
ress in this direction, such as stolid apathy in the home, the 
new spirit now so prominent, apparent revivals of Hinduism 
—a species of Protestantism, and others, will all find their 
solution, provided the two points I have attempted to empha- 
size are followed, i. e., (1) the utilization and development of 
the best genius of the Indian people along their own lines, but 
(2) dominated by the spirit of Christ as revealed through a 
Gospel not overlaid by the products of centuries of occidental 
history. 

But one point more. India sees, but hesitates to do. No 
amount of moralizing, nor any preaching of philosophies will 
ever transform theory into practice, ideals into achievements. 
As Bishop Frank W. Warne has well said, “India wili not be 
won head first; India will be won heart first.” The solution 
will be found in a loving, but fearless, preaching of the great 
doctrines to which the human soul can ever respond, no mat- 
ter what its clime or association or history: Sin, Retribution 
and Reconciliation, where, in the latter, especially, is seen the 
Love that took upon itself the Cross. In this Love and in 
this Cross is India’s redemption, morally, and in the large 
social processes that find their root in morality. No problem 
defies this solution. 











ORDER AND CONTENT OF BIBLICAL COURSES 
IN COLLEGE CURRICULUM* 


CuarLes Foster Kent, Pu.D. 
Professor, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The present discussion is certainly most opportune. It 
must be frankly admitted that the biblical instruction in our 
American colleges is today exceedingly chaotic. To judge 
from the advance report of an investigation of the work done 
in American colleges in biblical and kindred lines, I should 
say that out of six hundred institutions it was difficult to find 
more than twenty-five in which the biblical study is on a 
systematic educational basis. The reasons for this lamentable 
state of affairs are obvious. They are: 

(1) The lack of trained instructors. In the great ma- 
jority of colleges the biblical courses are entrusted to men 
whose training has been in other departments and who lack 
the necessary equipment and ofttimes the interest required to 
make the biblical work thorough and attractive. 

(2) There is a widespread lack on the part of the trus- 
tees and faculties in American colleges of an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the true place of biblical instruction in our edu- 
cational system. Too often it is associated in their ‘minds 
with the superficial work hitherto done by the Sunday schools. 

(3) In many cases the fear of applying modern historical 
and literary methods to the study of the Bible has rendered 
thorough, constructive work impossible. 

(4) Frequently the important and excellent, but neces- 
sarily unscientific, work done by the local Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association or Young Women’s Christian Association has 
absorbed the time and interest of the student body, and thus 
deflected them from the more thorough study of the Bible in 
connection with the college curriculum. 

(5) Most fundamental of all is the failure clearly to de- 
fine the object of the biblical study in the college curriculum. 
The result is that the courses lack content, comprehensiveness 
and unity and are too often dependent upon the special inter- 
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est of the instructor or group of instructors who offer them. 

The first step, therefore, in dealing with the subject before 
us is to define the objects to be attained by the biblical 
courses. It also involves a careful adjustment of the courses 
offered to the equipment, interesis, and needs of the individ- 
ual students. Some preparatory schools are beginning to do 
even better biblical work than the average college. For stu- 
dents who have had thorough courses, for example, in biblical 
history, in their preparatory schools, advance courses must be 
provided. The presence of students thus equipped is destined 
to prove in increasing degree of great assistance in raising the 
standard of biblical work in our colleges. We can also count 
on a rapidly growing knowledge of the Bible on the part of 
the students who come from the more progressive Sunday 
schools. The day should soon come when the courses offered 
in the college curriculum shall cease to be—as is now often the 
case—merely a duplicate of those offered by the more thor- 
oughly graded Sunday schools. 

On the other hand, it is the right and duty of the theo- 
logical seminaries to demand with increasing insistence that 
the students who come to them shall have had, while in col- 
lege, certain fundamental biblical courses. The recent expan- 
sion of the curriculum of the theological seminary makes this 
step necessary, but American colleges can meet, or can be 
made to meet, this demand. Unless the theological seminaries 
take this step they will certainly lose a great opportunity. 

The position of Hebrew in the seminary today furnishes 
an instructive and lamentable illustration of the point at is- 
sue. Five or ten years ago, when the seminaries awoke to the 
realization that the time spent on elementary Hebrew was a 
serious draft on their time and efficiency, they could by united 
and persistent action, have thrown the responsibility for the 
training of their students in that subject upon the colleges. In- 
stead, they failed to do so. The result is that today a rapidly 
growing number of the graduates from the seminaries go 
forth ignorant of the language which is essential to the full 
understanding of more than half, and in a sense of all, of the 
literature of the Bible. In a limited sense the same is true 
of biblical study in the seminaries today. The tendency is 
strong to let sociological, philosophical, pedagogical and psy- 
chological studies crowd out the study of the primary records 
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of the faith. Insofar as the seminaries throw back the funda- 
mental biblical study into the colleges they will solve one of 
their most difficult problems and be free to adjust themselves 
to their new responsibilities. 

The objects of the study of the Bible in the curricula of 
the college may be briefly defined: 

(1) To familiarize the student with the great charac- 
ters, movements and forces of biblical history and with the 
great masterpieces of biblical literature as an essential part 
of a liberal education. 

(2) To establish the historical basis for individual 
thought and belief, and in so doing to shape and develop his 
moral ideals and character. It is unnecessary to add that the 
college class room is not the place for personal exhortation 
or for the teaching of dogmas or sectarian doctrines. The 
great characters and teachings of the Bible can safely be left 
to inculcate their own lessons. 

(3) To prepare the student for his future responsibil- 
ities as parent and citizen. This is a need that is becoming 
each year more insistent. 

(4) To train efficient leaders for the new religious edu- 
cational movement that is today stirring the Church and be- 
ginning to grapple with some of our most vital political, so- 
cial, and economic problems. 

(5) To enable students who desire to equip themselves 
for religious service, either in the ministry or in kindred 
fields, to lay the foundations for their future studies and work. 

The biblical studies in the college fall therefore under 
two general heads: 

(1) Those which are essential to the realization of all 
these objects. 

(2) Those which are required in order to prepare men 
for special fields of service. 

A broad and comprehensive survey of biblical history 
and of the literature of the Bible is what most students of the 
Bible today lack. It is also necessary preparation for the de- 
tailed study of different books and subjects and for future 
specialization. Experience has practically demonstrated that 
the best results can be obtained only by following one definite 
line of study, as, for example, the historical or literary. 
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It is too often urged that the study of the Bible should 
begin with the life of Christ; that this subject is more vital, 
more familiar and less complex. And yet it must be con- 
fessed that, if this work is done thoroughly and in the modern 
scientific spirit, it presents the most difficult, although at the 
same time most important, task that confronts the biblical 
student. Here the great problems of the Bible culminate; here 
many of the questions that perplex every thoughtful man to- 
day should find their final solution and here must be laid the 
permanent foundations for individual faith. This vital task 
requires, therefore, as a pre-requisite that knowledge of facts 
and methods which can best be gained from the study of Old 
Testament history. To begin with the Old Testament is both 
the logical and chronological way of approach to the study 
of the Bible. It is also the most natural and easiest. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND YEAR’S COURSES. 


The interest which every college student feels, during the 
opening years of his course, in heroic personality, dramatic 
incident and action, clearly suggest that the initial approach to 
the many-sided biblical field should be historical. The stirring 
incidents and heroic characters of Israel’s history, if rightly 
presented, appeal powerfully to this interest. 

The general subject of the first year’s course, therefore, 
should be Old Testament history or the history of Israel. Some 
prefer to entitle it Old Testament history of religion. It should 
include a clear, vivid study of the more important events and 
characters of the Old Testament in their chronological order 
and in their historical and geographical setting. The signifi- 
cant facts and characters that constitute the early Semitic 
background of Israel’s history should first be briefly consid- 
ered. Israel’s early traditions, found in the opening books of 
the Old Testament, as well as other difficult problems, may 
well be reserved for maturer study. The real history of Israel 
begins with the nomadic period and the sojourn in Egypt, 
and from this point on it is vividly recounted in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, and especially in the oldest 
groups of prophetic narratives, in the oral prophecies and in 
the later historical books. This means the study of the his- 
torical and prophetic books that furnish the data regarding 
each period. With the proper equipment and direction it is 
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possible, in a course of three hours throughout the year, to 
gain a clear conception of the important characters, events 
and movements in Israel’s history, from the days of the patri- 
archs to the beginning of the Roman period, and to follow 
the gradual growth of Israel’s faith and institutions. Under 
an experienced and trained teacher, with thorough methods 
and a rigid exclusion of all secondary questions, practically 
the same result might be obtained in a course of two hours a 
week throughout the year. 

With the background of this first year’s study, it is pos- 
sible in the second year, to gain a definite conception of the 
character and work of Jesus and of the early Apostles, and 
thus to lay the historical foundations for all subsequent bibli- 
cal study. With this second year’s study will naturally be 
combined the study of the fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity, for the teachings of Jesus and Paul cannot be satisfac- 
torily studied apart from their character and work, even as 
Paul and Jesus cannot be understood apart from their teach- 
ings. This course might well be designated as “The Origin and 
Teachings of Christianity.” 

In the second as well as in the first of these historical 
courses the students should, as far as possible, be introduced 
to the oldest biblical sources. With freshmen or sophomores 
it would be well if carefully prepared textbooks were avail- 
able, but in any case the textbooks should be supplemented 
by detailed syllabi outlining each step in the work, co-ordi- 
nating the whole, and suggesting occasional topics for special 
research. 

In my own work I have found it most practical to select 
three or four standard textbooks representing parallel depart- 
ments of the study, and by means of the syllabi direct the stu- 
dents in mastering the content of these books and in expres- 
sing and systematizing the results in their note-books. This 
note-book method, of course, is the one that is more and more 
approving itself in all departments of historical study. It 
means hard, close work with ample opportunity on the part of 
the instructor to check the work done by students. Experience 
is proving that in the biblical field it is essential to demand 
even more strenuous work than in any other department of 
the college, and that, by virtue of the intrinsic interest and 
subject matter, the students can in every case be counted upon 
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for a satisfactory response. The method must be scientific, 
fearless, thorough and, above all, constructive. It is safe to 
say that every American college is under obligation to give 
to its students a historical course of this general character, 
covering both the Old and New Testament as an equipment for 
practical life work. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 

When these historical foundations are laid, the student 
should be free to follow his special bent or to prepare for 
his future work. The next logical step is the study of the 
Bible as literature. The natural basis for this study is a classi- 
fication of the different writings under the five general divis- 
ions: (1) Narratives (Old and New Testaments); (2) Pro- 
phetic Addresses, Epistles and Apocalypses (including those 
in the New Testament); (3) Laws and Legal Precedents; (4) 
Lyric Poetry; (5) Wisdom Poetry. 

The literature of the Bible is so voluminous that this 
study can be completed in one year only by selecting the great 
masterpieces representing each of these groups. By a careful 
selection it is possible to give the student that knowledge of 
the literature of the Bible as a whole, and of the more impor- 
tant writings, which is essential to the intelligent study of mod- 
ern literature as well as to the appreciation of the great liter- 
ary products of Israel’s prophets, priests, and sages and of the 
earlier teachers of Christianity. In some colleges it will be 
found more profitable to devote the year to the study of cer- 
tain departments of biblical literature, as, for example: His- 
torical Narratives and the Prophetic Addresses, or to the Lyric 
and Wisdom Poetry. Often these subjects can be taken up 
with greatest profit in succeeding years, thus economizing the 
time of the instructor. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE. 

A new course that is certain to prove of increasing value 

for maturer students is the study of the Social Teachings of 

the Bible. Such a course would naturally begin with the con- 

sideration of the sociological background of Hebrew life. 

Then the class would take up in sequence the social teachings 

(1) of the prophets, (2) of the priests, (3) of the sages, and (4) 

those of Jesus. This course might, if desirable, be introduced 
immediately after the fundamental historical study. 
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The great religious educational movement is today begin- 
ning to make very definite demands upon the colleges and 
these demands must be fully and satisfactorily met. This 
movement alone promises to give biblical study a new and far 
more important place in our college curricula. It is to be 
hoped the time is not far distant when our colleges will send 
forth each year an increasingly large body of students, ac- 
quainted on the one side, with the essential facts of biblical 
history and literature and, on the other, with the fundamental 
principles of modern psychology and pedagogy. For them a 
wide and inviting field opens in the church, and especially 
in the Sunday school. Only with their efficient co-operation 
can the church meet its obligations to the community and to 
the nation. By this means our colleges can contribute per- 
haps more effectively than in any other way to the solution of 
the great problems of our nation, and in so doing realize the 
objects for which they were originally founded. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF THE BIBLE. 


To meet these needs a course is required in which the 
Bible will be studied not primarily for the purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with it, but of studying it with a view to its 
practical use in the work of religious education. Such a 
course might well be designated as a study of the Educational 
Values of the Bible. A knowledge of psychology and of the 
characteristics of childhood and adolescence is an essential 
prerequisite for this course. With the theoretical consider- 
ation of the adaptation of the various parts of the Bible to the 
changing needs of different ages, should go a practical labora- 
tory training which can be acquired only through the actual 
work of teaching. This means that a course of this kind must 
find its laboratory in the churches and Sunday schools of the 
city or community in which the college is situated. The in- 
structor himself should also be in closest touch with the prob- 
lems presented concretely in the Sunday school. Experience 
is already proving that in many ways this is the most fruitful 
and effective method of studying the Bible, and the instructor 
who thus approaches it will gain a new appreciation of its 
value and meaning. Another kindred course is the study. of 
the Aims, Methods and Teachings of Israel’s Teachers, includ- 
ing those of Jesus and His Apostles. Thus interpreted from 
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the point of view of the practical teacher, the Bible gains 
new significance. 

The time has certainly arrived for a careful and thorough 
consideration of the biblical courses, not only in our colleges, 
but in our preparatory and graduate schools, and for the 
working out of a systematized curriculum. The details of 
this curriculum should be adjusted to the needs and interests 
of the individual student from the preparatory school period 
on to the advanced work of the graduate school. It should 
eliminate not only the present overlapping of courses but 
should furnish that systematic, progressive training that is al- 
ready attainable in other departments of study. Such a cur- 
riculum would not necessarily demand a large proportion of 
the time of each indiviual student, and should and would give 
as a result a comprehensive, systematic knowledge of the his- 
tory, literature and teachings of the Bible. More than that, it 
should give a clear conception of the practical values of the 
message which the Bible presents, expressed in the terms and 
measured by the demands of modern life. 

It would be easily possible to multiply courses; colleges 
which have a strong biblical faculty will naturally offer 
additional courses in biblical geography and archaeology; in 
the religion of Israel; in comparative Semitic history; and in 
the history of ancient religions. When the biblical work is 
thus developed and systematized, we may be assured that our 
American colleges are beginning to meet one of their primary 
obligations to the nation. 





ORDER AND CONTENT OF THE BIBLICAL COURSES 
IN A COLLEGE CURRICULUM* 


InvinG F. Woop, Pu.D., 
Professor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


When I went to Smith College I found embodied in the 
course of study, lectures of one hour a week scattered through 
the four years, on the books of the Bible. These lectures I 
was expected to carry on.» We found it possible before long 
to put them twice a week, and to concentrate the course into 
a single year. This is a required course and elective courses 
are arranged to follow. Very likely this order of work, which 
I have found quite satisfactory, may influence my conception 
of the ideal courses of biblical study. 

There are two distinct ways of approach to the proper 
college study of the Bible. One is by history, weaving in the 
literature as it comes along. The other is by introduction, 
using just enough history to insure the understanding of the 
historical background. The general experience of pedagogy 
indicates that one or the other of these general courses should 
precede any more special course. I think that the biblical 
work may well study the methods that have been wrought out 
by long experience in other subjects. A teacher of philosophy, 
e. g., would never think of beginning with a study of Kant. A 
prerequisite is a general history of philosophy. 

If the preliminary general course is to cover as much of 
the subject as time and circumstances will permit, shall it be 
from the approach of history or of introduction? It seems to 
me that the course in introduction has certain advantages. 

1. It lays immediate emphasis on the literature, and the 
literature is our objective point. Hebrew history, merely as 
history, is not specially valuable. Its value lies in the light it 
throws on the literature. Moreover, the history is, especially 
for the novice, studied under peculiar disadvantages. Since 
the courses are not written for the sake of history, they pre- 
sent the history in the most back-handed way. It is as though 
the student were set to study German history from Luther’s 
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“Table-talk” and Goethe’s “Faust” and Fichte’s “Address to 


the German People.” I think it is not too much to say that a 
college course in Hebrew history ought to be preceded by a 
course in introduction, that the student may know the sources 
with which he is dealing. 

2. It lays immediate emphasis on the religious value of 
the literature. It does this, not in any homiletical way, but in 
natural literary interpretation. The primary question of the 
purpose of the writer leads directly to it. 

3. The experience of other departments is of value here. 
We have, e. g., courses in Greek literature, which are designed 
to accomplish for the student very much what we wish to ac- 
complish by our biblical courses. 

It would seem that for the limited time of a general 
course, the subject of introduction is better than that of He- 
brew history. Of course I assume that the teacher will give 
with each piece of literature enough historical background to 
make its setting and purpose clear. 

Such a course ought to cover as much of the Bible as can 
satisfactorily be done in its time. It is possible, in a year’s 
course of two hours a week, to go over nearly or quite all the 
biblical books. Of course that means eliminating the unneces- 
sary, and I have come to the conclusion that the larger half of 
the teacher’s wisdom consists in knowing what to leave out. 
Those of us who were trained in theological seminaries must 
be careful not to allow that training to interfere with our 
teaching ideal. Our purpose must determine the content of 
our course. Now our purpose is to enable the student to read 
a biblical book with understanding. This does not mean that 
he must be able to understand off-hand every passage in every 
book, but that he must know what to do in order that he may 
understand it, and that he must have in hand the large under- 
lying principles and facts of the growth of the literature. 

The list of things that need to be emphasized is really 
not very long. They are: the class of literature—pupils must 
learn so that they shall never forget the difference between 
history and tales used for religious purposes; historical back- 
ground; the purpose of the writer; the main thought of the 
content of the book. If the student gets these, or even knows 
that it is necessary to get these in order to understand the 
Bible, we can afford to let many other things go. If a student 
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cannot tell whether Ahab was a prophet or a king of Judah I 
am not in the least disturbed. If she cannot tell the purpose 
of the editor of the Samuel-Kings books, I am ashamed of my 
teaching. 

The best order of books in such a course is also a subject 
of individual preference. It goes without saying that Genesis 
should not be the starting point. Many begin with the earliest 
literature, and follow down the stream of literary history. My 
own practice has been, of late years, to begin with the pro- 
phetic books. This familiarizes the student with the method 
of compilation and editorial insertion so that Pentateuchal 
problems are usually taken quite as a matter of course. In 
the New Testament the Pauline letters had usually better pre- 
cede the Gospels. 

Supplementary courses can be put in to suit the taste. The 
real value and influence of our work will largely depend upon 
our success with the general course. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN ACADEMIC BIBLICAL 
COURSES AND STUDENT VOLUNTARY COURSES* 


Raymonp C. Knox, 
Chaplain, Columbia University, New York. 


The relation between “Academic Biblical Courses and 
Student Voluntary Bible Courses” is first of all a natural one. 
They recognize each other by an intuitive bond of kinship. It 
is not a relation, according to my experience, which has to be 
artificially established—though it does need to be cultivated— 
but it exists as a condition of life and is taken for granted. In 
looking over any record of student activities one will notice at 
once a list of such organizations as Literary and Dramatic So- 
cieties, Engineering Societies, History Clubs, Political Science 
Clubs, Teachers’ Clubs, and so on. It is evidently felt that 
these volunteer organizations are the natural expressions of a 
common interest. Faculty members always participate and 
are generally consulted as to program of meetings and sub- 
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jects. Where no such organizations exist or where they are 
run independent of hearty faculty co-operation, I should be in- 
clined to the belief that the relations were strained on one 
side or the other. 

Student Voluntary Bible Classes have a similar signifi- 
cance. We have within somewhat recent years offered at 
Columbia a curriculum course on Bible Study and also one 
on “The Fundamentals of Religion”; but though these are 
elected by a fairly large number of students, it has not been 
found that the voluntary classes have in consequence been 
superseded; they have rather been decidedly stimulated. 

I wish all students taking the academic course would also 
join the voluntary classes, and I should like to meet with 
them. Personal and individual contact with the students of 
your class, other than at required hours, is of the utmost value. 
Time so spent is a very well-paying investment from every 
point of view. It is an excellent antidote to our “over-german- 
ized” lecture method. Professor Paulsen once said in conversa- 
tion, when discussing the required Bible courses of the Ger- 
man schools, that he wished them retained because of the op- 
portunity they afforded of talking with students about the 
deep things of life. When such earnest discussions are carried 
on in the informality of a small group met voluntarily for 
the purpose, the gain is still greater. If the academic enroll- 
ment is not large, much of the same informality may properly 
be allowed there; but as the class increases, discussion is not 
likely to be so general; if it becomes general, much time is 
taken up and the instructor often feels compelled, in order to 
cover the requisite ground, to bring it to an end, possibly be- 
fore all the questions are answered which the students would 
like to ask. In addition, in the voluntary classes, a large de- 
votional element can be introduced, such as opening and clos- 
ing with a brief prayer, which in the academic hour would not 
be advisable. 

The academic course and the voluntary class are further 
related in that the former should, and often does, supply the 
accurate knowledge necessary for the best results of the latter. 
Though faculty leaders are of great service in the voluntary 
groups, student leaders are also indispensable. But the reply 
of many a student, who otherwise appears willing to lead a 
class, is, “I don’t feel that I know enough about the Bible.” 
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Mr. Clayton Cooper in his excellent book, “College Men and 
the Bible,” speaks of educated leadership as the most urgent 
need in order that the voluntary Bible study movement now so 
successfully begun may be even more successfully carried on. 
Curriculum study is, I believe, the best means of training. 
While the great merit of the Bible is that even the most un- 
trained can read it with profit, yet thorough knowledge of its 
contents demands diligent study. In the regular class such 
study can be obtained. Exercises can be assigned, quizzes and 
examinations held, with the result that knowledge is accurate 
and the method of study is sound. The Bible then becomes 
more real and in many cases that constitutes an impulse to im- 
part. 

A student who had grown up not without religious influ- 
ence, once said after a few weeks of curriculum study, that he 
never realized before that the history in the Bible was actual 
history. More than one student has found in his class room 
notes suggestive material for use in the voluntary group; an- 
other informed me that he was working out a course for use 
in a Sunday school on the basis of the data he had gathered 
in a course. Where an academic course on the Bible was 
lacking, I have known of students interested in the voluntary 
work formally to ask that such a course be given. In short, 
I believe it is the usual experience that where curriculum 
study is provided, the voluntary study has increased. 

And, as my last point, Academic Biblical Courses and Stu- 
dent Voluntary Classes, when they are in close natural relation- 
ship, make the study of the Bible a strong, contributing power 
to the ideal of social service. It is a sound principle of pres- 
ent-day education that it is not simply knowledge that counts, 
but what can a man do with his knowledge. The aim of 
making a man but little more than a filing-cabinet or a card 
index has now fortunately disappeared. In its place we have 
put, first, the development of power, and then, second, the 
ideal of service as the aim to which all power shall be de- 
voted. Phillips Brooks stated it with his accustomed vigor 
when he said: “No man has come to true greatness who has 
not felt, in some degree, that his life belongs to his race, and 
that what God has given him, He has given him for mankind.” 
This ideal, which we find supremely in the Bible, is the one 
we would make all dominant in the life of every student. 
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How can this be done? I reply that this can be done only 
as we look upon the life of the college as the field where the 
ideal must be put in practice. 

Now I maintain that in all study of the Bible hearty co- 
operation between the academic course and the student volun- 
tary classes is an unequalled means of making our ideal of 
service a dominant and an enduring power. Class room study 
of the Bible should lead to a clear and inspiring view of that 
highest ideal of service which its Supreme Personality pre- 
sents. And it is the evidence of actual experience that the 
voluntary classes do provide those practical exercises which 
strengthen the individual moral life, which build up the col- 
lege community, and which make abiding the conviction that 
“what God has given us He has given us for mankind.” 





A COLLEGE CURRICULUM IN BIBLICAL HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK, 
Professor Biblical History, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. 


It is no simple task to prepare a college curriculum in 
biblical history and literature that is entirely satisfactory. 
The curriculum that is outlined below has worked in an emi- 
nently successful way here, but that is no proof that it will 
work so successfully elsewhere. It is given only with the 
thought that it may contain something that may be suggestive 
to others. As in everything else, so here, standardization is 
not possible, nor is it desirable. Conditions vary and local 
initiative is of prime importance. 

In the numbering of the courses, the odd numbers indi- 
cate first semester courses, the even numbers second semester 
courses. 

1, 2. Introduction to the English Bible—What the Bible 
is; how we got our Bible; languages of the Bible; story of 
the Canon and Apocrypha; history of the English Bible; its 
literary character and importance; interpretation of the Bible; 
question of inspiration; geography and peoples of Bible lands. 
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Lectures and text-book. Price, “Ancestry of Our English 
Bible.” Freshmen, 1 or 2 hours. 

3, 4. History of Israel to the Exile——The forerunners of 
the Semites; the origin of the Semites and their settlements; 
the social, political and religious history of the Hebrews 
through the stages of nomadic origin, settlement in Canaan, 
monarchy and dissolution of the state. Text-book: Kent, 
“History of the Hebrew People.” Freshmen and Sophomores, 
2 hours. 

5, 6. The Post Exilic Period——The social, political and 
religious history of the Jews through the stages of exile, re- 
turn from exile, Persian and Greek domination, Maccabean 
struggle for liberty, and Roman conquest. Text-book: Kent 
and Riggs, “History of the Jewish People.” Sophomores and 
Juniors, 2 hours. 

7. The Time of Jesus.—The history of Palestine in the 
time of Jesus; the life of Jesus; the teaching of Jesus and its 
relation to the teaching of His day. Text-book: Rhees, “Life 
of Jesus.” Juniors and Seniors, 2 hours. 

8. The Apostolic Age.——The founding of the Christian 
Church; the life of Paul; the spread of Christianity; the his- 
tory of the early church; the development of religious ideas 
and institutions through the period. Text-book: Purves, “The 
Apostolic Age.” Juniors and Seniors, 2 hours. 

9, 10. Church History.—The history of the Christian 
Church from about 100 A. D. to the Reformation. Text-book: 
Zenos, “Compendium of Church History.” (To alternate with 
7 and 8.) Juniors and Seniors, 2 hours. 

11, 12. Biblical Literature—A chronological and ana- 
lytical study of the literature of the Bible; an intensive study 
of certain representative writings. Seminar. 2 hours. 

13, 14. Biblical Archeology.—The exploration of ancient 
sites in Egypt, Syria and Babylonia and their bearing on the 
Bible. Seminar. 1 hour. 

15,16. Methods of Bible Teaching.—A discussion of what 
religion is and the relation of the Bible thereto; the psychol- 
ogy of religion; the necessity of religious education and how 
best it may be achieved; the study of methods and the practi- 
cal application of the same. Seminar. 2 hours. 

17, 18. Old Testament Hebrew.—Elementary course, 
Grammar, exercises and the reading of the Book of Genesis. 
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This course is especially adapted to students who have the 
ministry in view, but is suitable also for those who desire 
some acquaintance with the elements of Semitic languages. 
2 hours. 

19, 20. New Testament Greek.—A philological and 
exegetical study of a selected portion of the New Testament. 
Some knowledge of Greek is required for this course. 2 
hours. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY* 


NicHoLAS Murray Butter, LL. D., 
President, Columbia University, New York. 


Anyone who is familiar with the legislative debates and 
public discussions which attended the founding of King’s 
College, and with the documentary history of Columbia, 
knows how constant and how keen has been the desire to 
give to religious teaching and to religious influence that part 
and place in education which are justly theirs. Until generous 
provision was made for St. Paul’s Chapel, the University had 
been quite unable to give to religion adequate representation, 
either in the program of studies or in the daily life of the 
students. Now, however, a much more fortunate condition 
obtains. A beautiful University Chapel provides a place for 
worship, and the office of Chaplain has been raised to one of 
high academic rank and influence. The daily Chapel services 
during the academic year, together with the impressive service 
on Sunday afternoon, have become an established part of our 
institutional life. 

It is the office of the Chaplain not only to conduct the 
chapel services, but in his own person and as a scholar, to 
represent religion and its many-sided interests in the life of 
the University. Just as Greek and chemistry and mathematics 
are represented by the professors and instructors in those sub- 
jects, so religion is represented by the chaplain. 





*A quotation by permission from the annual report of the President of 
Columbia University. 
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The purpose of the religious work under the direction 
of the Chaplain is to awaken, to refine and suitably to ex- 
press the fundamental feelings of reverence and of desire 
for worship; to give such instruction as is needed to make 
plain the nature, the requirements and the significance of the 
religious life; and to render in and through the actual life 
of the University community such practical service as will 
best express and emphasize the relation which religion bears 
to the affairs of human life, and show that it is more than 
a sentiment or a matter of speculation. It is the duty of the 
chaplain to care for all these things, and to give to the re- 
ligious work and life of the University as a whole, coherence 
and unity. 

In the chapel services, the foremost object is, of course, 
worship, to which the unique beauty of the building itself and 
the excellence of the music contribute a great deal. At the 
same time, guidance and force are given to the religious emo- 
tions by short addresses on conduct, duty, and the Christian 
ideals. Formal religious instruction is provided for in the 
class-room, where the subject-matter can be approached in 
the same spirit of fairness and thoroughness that characterizes 
the study of other subjects that are included in the Univer- 
sity’s program. Personal contact with students and actual 
participation in their daily life are greatly aided by the pro- 
vision of an official home for the chaplain. 

It is the judgment, not alone of the chaplain, but of other 
competent observers, that the general attitude of the students 
toward religion is far more sympathetic than is often sup- 
posed. The field is one from which many stones have to be 
removed, sometimes slowly and painfully, but the underlying 
soil is rich and capable of an abundant yield. The main ob- 
stacle to be overcome in the case of religion is the same as in 
that of any other interest, namely, inertia. Debating, literary 
contests, even athletic sports, encounter an inertia which 
must be overcome before they can succeed. The history of 
the elective system in American colleges shows plainly that 
it is not enough simply to offer a subject of instruction, no 
matter how great its intrinsic worth; there must be a skilful 
teacher to arouse interest, to awaken latent powers, and to 
stimulate effort. Many students are indifferent to religious ap- 
peals simply because they have never been brought to realize 
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the importance of religion. Home training in religion has in 
this generation all but disappeared, and that which formerly 
supplied the foundation on which the college might build is 
no longer to be relied upon. Compulsory measures to over- 
come this deficiency are neither wise nor successful. Sensa- 
tional methods are as objectionable on grounds of principle 
as of taste, and they produce no permanent results. The stu- 
dents must be reached individually; resourcefulness, sym- 
pathy, and determination will succeed in reaching them. 


Already, in the short time since the system now in oper- 
ation went into effect, a noteworthy change in the student 
attitude toward religion at Columbia has been noticed. To 
be interested in religion is no longer looked upon as unmanly 
and as incompatible with what a college community sometimes 
speaks of as the virile virtues. The change means much and 
indicates that a right attitude toward religion is growing 
among the students. 


In the case of the more reflective students, one is impressed 
by the fact that they give much thought to matters of religion 
and have a strong desire to know more about its problems; 
but the thought itself is often confused and superficial and 
in many cases it happens that perplexity or doubt as to some 
quite secondary aspect of religious belief forms a hindrance 
to a strong and open religious life. The college world is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to all the forces that affect religious belief, 
and the changes and cross currents in the religious and anti- 
religious thinking of the present day are quickly reflected in 
the attitude of the students. Among the more serious students 
there is to be found almost uniformly a sincere idealism and 
remarkable appreciation of the highest standards of service 
and an acceptance of them, as well as a real desire to know 
the truth about religion and to gain from it inspiration and 
support. Such students demand of one who offers them reli- 
gious instruction perfect fairness and a willingness to discuss 
every aspect of the problems which perplex and confuse 
them. When a thoughtful student is working on an assigned 
problem in history or in economics, when he is examining 
for himself the Magna Charta or the principles underlying 
the institution of private property, he feels, as he has never 
felt before, the thrill of intellectual freedom and the fasci- 
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nation of intellectual mastery. He must be treated in like 
manner when the subject of his study is religion. 

The daily chapel services are steadily gaining influence. 
The attendance varies a good deal, but in the course of an 
academic year a large number of students are drawn within 
the influence of the chapel. A nucleus of students of fine spirit 
are regular in their attendance and they find in the short 
period of daily worship help and genuine satisfaction. At 
frequent intervais brief addresses by men of prominence are 
given on topics of special interest, and frequently on occa- 
sions of this kind the capacity of the chapel is taxed. The 
chapel constantly emphasizes the truth that religion should 
not be an isolated interest, but an actual force permeating 
every activity and in close relation to every interest. 

In addition to the personal service of the chaplain and 
the daily and Sunday services at the chapel, instruction in 
religion for undergraduates is statedly provided in the college 
program. The chaplain himself conducts a course in the 
English Bible, which has been elected by as many as forty 
students, and which he pronounces markedly successful. In 
this course all doctrinal discussions are avoided and the Bible 
is studied in and for itself as a great literary masterpiece, 
and a source of spiritual instruction and inspiration. The 
aim of the course has been to give the students who elect it 
a familiarity with the main contents of the Bible, together 
with training in applying to the Bible the best known methods 
of historical study and literary interpretation. As the docu- 
ments preserved in the Bible originated under definite his- 
torical conditions, the attempt has been to make clear, first 
of all, the characteristics of the people and the times in which 
the several writers lived and to which they addressed their 
several messages. After these topics have been covered the 
contents of the chief books of the Bible are studied intensively. 
Taken as a whole, the results of the course are most encour- 
aging. The abler students have been quick to see the value 
of applying to the Bible the same methods of thorough study 
which are applied elsewhere, while all the students who have 
followed the course have had their understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Bible enlarged and heightened. 

A second undergraduate course has been that on the 
Philosophy of Religion, conducted by Professor George Wil- 
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liam Knox of the Union Theological Seminary. The students 
in this course have been as attentive and as industrious as 
could be desired. The subject-matter of religion has been 
approached from the epistemological, the psychological, the 
sociological, and the practical points of view. There has 
been a review of the great non-Christian religious systems of 
the world and a comparative study of their fundamental 
tenets and practices has been made. These two courses, taken 
in connection with the chapel services and the very extensive 
and effective work carried on by the non-academic religious 
organizations, indicate clearly the attitude of the Columbia 
University of today toward the religious teaching of students 
who are committed to its care. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
other similar voluntary bodies are constantly at work in help- 
ful ways. It can hardly be doubted that so much excellent 
and well organized work will produce permanent results of 
the greatest significance. 

All that is being carried on might be multiplied and 
strengthened if adequate means for the purpose were at the 
disposal of the trustees. It would not be difficult still farther 
to increase the attractiveness of the chapel services and to 
offer re-enforcement to the courses in religion now offered, 
if funds for the purpose were available. In any event, it has 
been made plain that the attitude of the University in its 
corporate and collective capacity is not one of indifference 
to religious teaching and religious influences, but one of ac- 
tive and helpful interest. 











THE VALUES OF LOGIC AND THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, Pu.D., 
Dean Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


College courses are roughly divided into two classes, (1) 
those which give training and (2) those which give informa- 
tion, which add to the sum of knowledge. My impression is 
that logic has kept its place in the curriculum as a member 
of the first group. The teacher of logic, it is commonly sup- 
posed, does not deal with any particular set of facts. He is 
willing to choose his material from any field of human knowl- 
edge. He may discuss such diverse statements as All men 
are mortal, All cats like fish, A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. But in dealing with these he 
is expected to give to his students a certain mental technique, 
a certain delicacy of intellectual touch, a strength of mental 
grasp, which will fit them for the work of thinking, wherever 
it may be carried on. Now it is not my intention to minimize 
the importance of the training value of logic. I would main- 
tain, however, that this contribution to the aims of college 
education is far less important than the information or, per- 
haps better, the insight which logic gives—its additions to the 
sum of valuable and significant knowledge. In support of 
this contention I must first attempt to state what the science 
is and then endeavor to tell what it has to give to the upbuild- 
ing of the undergraduate mind. 

In common with other ancient disciplines, logic has suf- 
fered many inroads and encroachments from the so-called 
modern sciences. The old boundary lines have been sadly 
broken by the New Psychology with its studies of mental 
procedure and development, by the New Mathematics in its 
analysis of necessary relationships, by the New Sociology in 
its classification of the sciences and its general enthusiasm for 
whatever may be called social. But now face to face with 
these invaders we have a New Logic as well—a logic well able 
to give a good account of itself in the war of definitions. In 
popular opinion, logic has commonly been identified with 
the mere Art of the Syllogism. But this is simply because in 
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schemes of popular education the syllogism has been singled 
out for its training value and the other more essential feat- 
ures of the science have been ignored or unknown. But logic 
is today a field of study defined by a clear-cut conception— 
a conception which at once gives unity to all its parts and 
marks off the whole from other sciences which are them- 
selves sufficiently clear to admit of proper definition. Though 
the sciences have changed in content and procedure, logic is 
still the science of the sciences—that is, the science which 
studies its fellows. It is still the science of thinking, though 
thinking in the last few centuries has undergone radical trans- 
formation. The task of logic is to know the intellectual, the 
thinking activities of man. Just as the student of Ethics takes 
the activities of willing and choosing—would collate them, 
describe, classify, explain, organize—in a word, know them 
—so in a corresponding sense does the logician endeavor to 
know what thinking is, and does, and ought to be. Wherever 
a man is thinking there is material for us to examine. The 
physicist measures and explains his data; we will measure 
and explain the physicist. The biologist tabulates and gener- 
alizes his observations; we will tabulate and generalize about 
biologists. Sociology springs into being as a new intellectual 
movement; we will endeavor to understand that movement, 
to know what it is, whence it comes, whither it is bound. In 
a word, other men think about the world; we think about their 
thinking, and seek to know thought as they know the facts 
with which their thought deals. 

This conception of an external scrutiny of the sciences 
has never appealed very strongly to the scientists themselves. 
My impression is that they have often felt toward logic as 
they are now feeling toward the agents of Mr. Carnegie— 
namely, that they know their own business better than any 
outsider can know it, and that it would be better if they were 
left alone to the guidance of their own judgment. It may 
perhaps clear the issue if I insist, just as Mr. Pritchett does, 
that our aim is not to dictate what the scientist shall do but 
simply to know what he is doing. On the other hand, it must 
he insisted that the logician hopes to understand the work of 
the scientist in a way and to a degree which is quite impos- 
sible to the scientist himself so long as he remains devoted to 
his own facts and his own point of view. We do not know 
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his facts but we do intend to know him, his aim, his problem, 
his method, his concepts, his results. For the sake of clear- 
ness, however, let me indicate the kind of questions which 
we ask concerning him. 

Our first and fundamental question is, “What are men 
seeking as they think?” Now, wherever thinking is found, 
whether on the street, in the mill, in the laboratory, in the 
study, that question always receives one answer. Thinking 
seeks to attain Truth and to avoid Error. To define these 
terms then, to understand the common purpose of all men 
in their intellectual strivings, to find the common element of 
which all thought activities are simply modifications, that is 
our first task—the discovery of the fundamental terms, the 
unit of explanation,—the first task of every scientist in deal- 
ing with his facts. Again we find that the intellectual inquiry 
divides itself into separate fields, each dealing with a separate 
group of facts. The historian is dealing with individual 
sequences and co-existences, the physicist with quantitative 
changes, the biologist with living forms, the psychologist with 
conscious processes, the economist with prices and exchanges. 
And in each case it appears that the nature of the inquiry is 
moulded and shaped by the nature of the material considered. 
Here then is another set of questions. What are the differ- 
ences in aim, the differences in method, the differences in 
concepts employed, which mark off these investigations from 
one another? Or again, since these separate investigations have 
the common aim of Truth to bind them together in spite of 
their differences, what are their relations of significance for 
one another and for the whole? In a word, we know the 
whole field of human knowledge not in all its contents, but 
in its form, with its likenesses and differences, its common 
problems and its separate problems, its general methods and 
its special procedures, its fundamental concepts and the modi- 
fications of these in special fields. We do not, as is sometimes 
supposed, claim to know all that is known, but we do intend 
to know all knowing in exactly the same degree that the biolo- 
gist can know all life and the physicist know all matter. 

Now it is a commonplace of modern logical theory that 
in spite of their membership in a common family, the chil- 
dren of Truth have very fundamental differences of presuppo- 
sition, of problem, and of method. For one group of investi- 
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gations the chosen task is the formulation of facts in terms 
of quantity and measurement. For another, all comparisons 
are those of quality, the likenesses and differences of things. 
In the mechanical sciences the principle of causation is the 
final term of explanation; while in biological fields the notion 
of function seems far more fundamental and significant. In 
the studies of consciousness neither cause nor function seems 
adequate and both give way before the concept of value as 
the final term of human experience. Thus we find the sci- 
ences, each with its own distinct problem, each dominated 
by its own presuppositions,—Sciences of Number and Quan- 
tity, of Quality, of Cause and Effect, of Function, of Value,— 
these as we find them in our studies and in our curriculum 
stand apart as separate enterprises of the human spirit, each 
commanding the loyalty and interest of its followers. It is 
this situation which calls for the organizing activity of the 
student of logic. If we would know our world at all, if we 
would understand our own intellectual experiences, these 
separate groups of judgments must be understood in relation 
to each other and to the whole. Can the same fact 
be explained in terms of Quantity and Quality, of Cause and 
of Function, in terms of Existence and of Value, and if so, 
how do these different explanations bear upon each other? 
Here is a world of apparent discrepancies and contradictions 
which must be solved if we are to understand our own 
thoughts. It is in no spirit of vainglorious boasting that the 
student of logic approaches his task. 

One further conclusion of logical theory must here be 
noted, viz., that you can never get unified knowledge by sim- 
ply adding together these separate contributions of the sepa- 
rate sciences. Departments of knowledge which have differ- 
ent problems, different methods, different presuppositions, 
cannot be thrown together as bricks upon bricks. Theirs is 
rather the organic relation in which no part is properly under- 
stood except in the light of the whole and yet in which every 
part performs a function radically different from every other. 
The history of human thinking is checkered with the contro- 
versies which have arisen from the failure to perceive this 
relationship. “Are facts describable in terms of quantity? 
Then the notions of quality must be thrown aside.” “Is the 
life of man genetically derived from lower forms? Then it 
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has no value higher than that of those forms.” “Is the human 
will causally determined? Then it is not free.” “Is the world 
to be conceived as matter in motion? Then it cannot be known 
as the expression of a divine spirit.” These are misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions, every one of which has come 
from lack of knowledge of intellectual relationships. To give 
a way of escape from these misunderstandings is some part 
of the task of logic. 

If now we turn to the conception of Education, the place 
of logic in the general scheme is not hard to determine. It 
is, I presume, the function of intellectual education to give 
to a student a genuine and intimate understanding of the in- 
tellectual life of his people, and to fit him to play his proper 
part in the activities of that life. It is the presupposition of 
every institution of learning that education in this sense is 
good preparation for living as a man ought to live. A man 
is better, we believe. for knowing what his fellows have 
thought and are thinking, and for being able to do some think- 
ing for himself. 

Now on this presumption what is the ‘place of logic in 
the curriculum? And especially, how can logic contribute to 
the moral and religious values of the life of the student? There 
are two lines of answer which I should like to suggest. 

In the first place, the most striking weakness of the cur- 
riculum of the American college today is that it is a thing of 
shreds and patches with little pretension to any unity of de- 
sign or purpose. Under the wide elective system, a student is 
given opportunity to devote himself to any or all of a great 
multitude of intellectual inquiries, each with its own special 
task, each with its own special point of view. How is he to 
know the significance of these studies for each other, for 


thought as a whole, or for life as a whole? It is the pride - 


and boast of each scientist that he does not depart from his 
own problem nor from his own methods. Who then is to give 
to the student the bearings of that method and that problem? 
That is a question which still awaits an answer. But in these 
latter days certain measures of improvement have been at- 
tempted. Here at Brown and elsewhere it is insisted that a 
student shall work for a little while in nearly every one of 
the great branches of learning. And in common with other 
institutions, we are beginning to require that he study thor- 
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oughly in at least one department of knowledge. But this is 
no genuine solution of the problem. Let me ask—If you add 
together a little Mathematics, a little Literature, a little each 
of History, Physics, Chemistry, Economics, Social Science, In- 
ternational Law, and Art, what do you get? You certainly 
get a great deal of something, but what is it? In its parts it 
is knowledge, because within the parts it is organized, but as 
a whole it is not knowledge, for the different parts are not 
organized, but are simply thrown together. The boy who 
gets this education knows a great many things but he does 
not know the world, nor does he in any real sense know the 
intellectual life either of himself or of his fellows. If logic 
could only succeed in preventing this piling together of Quan- 
tities, Qualities, Functions, and Values into one great heap; 
if, as the end of a student’s college life approaches, it could 
help him to single out these separate elements, to arrange, 
relate and unify them, in a word, to understand them, its 
work would be worth while. If this could be done the college 
would send forth fewer hodge-podge dilettantes, fewer un- 
educated specialists. It would give us more men of genuine 
culture. 

But there is another contribution of logic which is of even 
more immediate value to the interests of morals and of re- 
ligion. I can simply state it here without stopping to explain. 
Morals and religion have always construed life in terms of 
Value. In the last three or four centuries, however, the phy- 
sical and natural sciences have thrust upon the human con- 
sciousness the other concepts, especially those of Quantity, 
Causation and Function. Now the development of these sci- 
ences has been so marvellous, their achievements so great, 
that by mere fatigue of human attention, by mere distraction 
of interest, the Value of conceptions have been obscured, neg- 
lected, and in many cases even lost. Here is a situation with 
which every college faculty is called upon to deal. No col- 
lege has a right today to send forth boys into the activities 
of human living without giving them a clear understanding 
of what the Value conceptions are and how they differ from 
the notions of Cause and Function which dominate the fields 
of Physics and Biology. If a boy has not been made to see 
that human life demands a type of explanation different from 
those given to matter, to plant, and to animal, then the col- 
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lege has not done its work, and the boy is not intellectually 
prepared for the moral situations which lie before him. 

If now we sum up our conclusions, I think we may say 
that logic has three contributions to make to the moral and 
religious welfare of the college student. 

In the first place, it has undoubted training value which 
for purposes of this discussion need only be mentioned. 

Secondly, by its studies of the relations of the sciences 
to each other and to the total work of thinking, it makes pos- 
sible ‘some intelligible formulation of that world-wide view 
which underlies every system of religious belief. It frees us 
from the limitations of special problems, special methods, 
special fields. It opens up to us the unitary life of the human 
spirit. This is its contribution to religion. 

And thirdly, it makes clear the peculiar and characteris- 
tic concepts of Value in terms of which we may best under- 
stand this human life of ours. In this it brings clearness and 
order into the field of morals. 

I fear that I have made large claims for the significance 
of logic. But it is hard to see how, in an institution devoted 
to thinking, one could claim less for the science which studies 
thinking itself. I may also plead that this is not the first time 
that the maxim “Know thyself” has been given an important 
place in a scheme of liberal education. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF CHURCH LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION FROM 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL VIEWPOINT 


Georce A. Cor, Pu. D., LL. D. 
Professor. Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The fundamental fact from which we must start in our 
effort to determine the nature and scope of church leadership 
in the field of education is our system of voluntary religion. 
We have chosen, wisely, I believe, to separate organized re- 
ligion entirely from the taxing power. This implies that, 
so far as religion has a proper place in human culture, or- 
ganized religion must voluntarily, at its own expense, pro- 
vide an adequate system of religious education for the chil- 
dren of the entire country. The problem is not simply how 
to bring a child here and there to religious maturity. It is 
not merely how to maintain a given religious society or even 
a whole denomination in health. The problem is how to 
produce a religious civilization. 

Granted that the only civilization that will satisfy us must 
be religious, it follows that the state can have no rounded 
system of education. I am not disposed to haggle over termi- 
nology, but would it not be well for us to recognize that the 
state has no system of education, but only a system of schools 
which contribute one factor to the educative process? Our 
educational system includes not only the public schools.but 
also laws and courts and municipal enterprises intended to 
promote the development of children toward good citizen- 
ship; and not less the family and the Church. The scope of 
church leadership in the field of education, therefore, is as 
large as education itself, for the Church is one of three co- 
ordinate institutions which we regard as having an essential 
contribution to make to the life of the whole country. 

Much might be said of the possibility of church leadership 
in respect to the reconstruction of religious education in the 
family. In spite of all the inroads that have been made into 
family life in this country, we have a vast number of homes 
that are wholesome and capable of great educational efficiency. 
Into most of these homes the churches can go if they will, 
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with instruction and inspiration which shall assist parents to 
understand and to perform their functions as educators. 

In respect to the Sunday school, church leadership should 
be thought of as co-ordinate and parallel with state leadership 
in the public schools. We need at the present moment first of 
all to realize that in the present Sunday school system we 
have an educational asset of enormous value. Each of the 
denominations has now a developed organization co-extensive 
with its own range, with a great number of workers actually 
in service. It is no small thing that there should be a million 
and a half laymen in this country devoting themselves every 
Sunday to the teaching of religion. What is now needed is 
the development of this mighty force into a true school sys- 
tem. We must have, in short, a national system of schools 
of religion strictly co-ordinate with our governmental systems 
of public schools. 

This conception determines the nature and the scope of 
Sunday school leadership in both its wider and its narrower 
aspects. We need denominational leaders who shall see this 
problem in its breadth and depth—men who can inspire thou- 
sands of schools at a time with a true educational ideal—men 
who know how to utilize present resources and to lead on 
to great things without discouraging the rank and file of the 
workers—men, in short, who can lift the level of a whole de- 
nomination at a time. Such men we have, and to them we 
owe, in no small measure, the extraordinarily rapid rise in 
the level of the Sunday school consciousness in several of 
the denominations. We must have more such leaders, and 
there must be provided for them corps of assistants who shall 
carry ideals and standards into every corner of every de- 
nomination. 

But we need also local leaders who shall carry out in all 
the parishes methods adapted to secure these high ends. In 
most cases we must look to the pastor to be the educational 
authority and expert in his own parish. Today we find mul- 
titudes of pastors who have only a languid interest in the 
Sunday school, only a blurred conception of its functions and 
possibilities. It would be well if we could set going some 
kind of agitation that should awaken the minds of these 
pastors. On the other hand, we have many ministers who be- 
lieve in the Sunday school and give service to it, but do not 
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understand the educational principles involved in it. Here, 
again, a campaign among the present pastors is greatly 
needed. We can hardly wait until the new generation of 
theological students has replaced the present generation of 
pastors. In the end, however, we must expect that all theo- 
logical students will be trained with reference to local leader- 
ship in Sunday school work. 

There are already some churches, and the number will 
grow, in which Sunday school leadership is committed to a 
specialist who is employed for this particular purpose. This 
suggests the possibility of a wide movement. The propor- 
tion of the churches that can afford a salary for such work is 
and will be exceedingly small, but in a great number of com- 
munities it is not impossible to develop a supervisor of Sun- 
day school work, who shall take up this function as his par- 
ticular form of Christian service. I venture a single sugges- 
tion as to a' feasible form for such supervision. 

Let us assume that the superintendent of the Sunday 
school is not necessarily the supervisor of Sunday school edu- 
cation.. The superintendent may be an executive and admin- 
istrative officer merely, or he may be a person who has a 
special gift in conducting the worship of a Sunday school. 
On the other hand, the supervisor of Sunday school education 
is not necessarily strong in any of these directions, and it is 
certain that most superintendents are not strong in the direc- 
tion of educational supervision. The suggestion, then, is that 
we should work for the development in every Sunday school 
or group of Sunday schools, of some person, man or woman, 
who shall study the modern Sunday school movement in a 
practical way, so as to be able to lead both the teachers and 
the officers in respect to their various functions. Let us sup- 
pose a case. Here is a devoted woman, struggling to secure 
control of a class of unruly boys. In the ordinary Sunday 
school there is no one to whom she may go for advice. There 
is no one whose duty it is to study both the teacher and the 
class in the light of experience the world over. Would it not 
be a boon if there were such a person who could analyze the 
whole situation and advise with the troubled teacher? Again, 
here is a school that is disorderly and irreverent in its as- 
sembly. There are definite reasons for this difficulty. There 
are ways, approved by experience, whereby it can be rem- 
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edied. The superintendent does not know what has been 
done in other places. Very likely he has not grasped the 
idea of the assembly as a meeting for worship and for train- 
ing in worship. He needs the help of some person who has 
given time to the study of the Sunday school as an educa- 
tional institution. 

Let us not despise the day of small things. We cannot 
soon have expert supervision in many Sunday schools, but 
can we not have some supervision which shall be decidedly 
better than none? It is not necessary that the supervisor 
should assume to be learned; it is essential that he should 
not undertake to be a dictator, but what a blessing it would be 
to thousands of Sunday schools in this country if even one 
person should take the trouble to learn, through reading, ob- 
servation, correspondence, and attendance at institutes and 
conventions, what constitutes a modern Sunday school. 





RELIGION AS A LIBERAL CULTURE SUBJECT 


Wa ter S. ATHEARN, M. A. 
Professor of Religious Education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Dean of Brown University, in stating the aim of the 
American college, said: “It is not primarily to teach the forms 
of living, not primarily to give practice in the art of living, 
but rather to broaden and deepen the insight into life itself, to 
open up the riches of human experience, of literature, of 
nature, of art, of religion, of philosophy, of human relations, 
social, economic, political, to arouse an understanding and ap- 
preciation of these, so that life may be fuller and richer in 
content; in a word, the primary function of the American col- 
lege is the arousing of interests. The developing of interests 
in things worth while—that, it seems to me, is the work of the 
college, the primary aim of higher education.” 
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Accepting this statement as representing the point of view 
of most college men, we can ask, with Dr. Votaw,* if an edu- 
cation could be complete or satisfactory which did not con- 
tain an adequate acquaintance with one of the most universal, 
continuous, influential and interesting phases of civilization 
and development. Notions of a Supreme Being and of a 
future life are found among the most primitive races, and 
religious judgments increase in power as civilization ad- 
vances. 

Dr. Behrends, in an address before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, shows how religion has been interwoven 
into the entire fabric of human achievement. He says: 


The earliest architecture was associated with the temple and the 
tomb. The literature of all nations is of religious origin. Philosophy 
finds its deepest problems in our ethical judgments and religious aspira- 
tions, in the imperatives of the moral law, and the implications therein 
involved. The highest poetry has been of religious inspiration and has 
dealt with sacred themes. Music, painting and sculpture have gathered 
their greenest laurels in the fields of religion. Ignore religion as 
unworthy of attention and the door is barred against the study of the 
ancient classics and of all that is greatest in the literature of France, 
Germany and England. There can be no serious, earnest teaching of 
history where the religious element is ignored, or treated with scorn, 
for the ideas that constitute religion have been the mightiest of historic 
forces, and if these are fanciful and unsubstantial, history is the idlest 
of all studies. Religion, then, is entitled to respectful treatment on 
purely scientific and historical grounds, as having always powerfully 
influenced human conduct and human achievement. 

The testimony of so eminent a scientist as Mr. Thomas 
Henry Huxley, on the power of the study of religion to widen 
the interests as well as steady the character of the young, has 
value, in as much as Mr. Huxley cannot be suspected of hav- 
ing any undue favoritism for Christianity. In his letter to 
the London School Board, he says: 

And then consider the great historical fact that, for three 
centuries, the Bible has been woven into the life of all that is best and 
noblest in English history; that it has become the national epic of 
Britain, and is as familiar to noble and simple, from John-o-Groats’ 
house to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were to Italians; that 
it is written in the noblest and purest English and abounds in exquisite 
beauties of mere literary form; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind, who never left his village, to be ignorant of the existence of other 





*Religious Education, October, 1910. 
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countries and other civilizations, and of a great past, stretching back 
to the furthest limits of the oldest nations in the world. By the study 
of what other book could children be so much humanized and made 
to feel that each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like them- 
selves, but a momentary space in the interval between two extremities; 
and earns the blessings or the curses of all time, according to its effort 
to do good and hate evil, even as they also are earning payment for 
their work? 

The college graduate must take some attitude towards the 
Church, the Bible, the Christian Sabbath, Christian mission- 
ary movements, etc. What training do the colleges now give 
which will prepare students to come to right conclusions on 
these subjects? 

If religion is a permanent and vital factor in the lives of 
men, it is entitled to a place in the college curriculum along 
with science, philosophy, mathematics, history and other sub- 
jects. 

The report of the “Committee of Six” of the R. E. A. shows 
that ninety per cent of our coiiege students graduate without 
having given to the problems of religion the same considera- 
tion which they have been compelled to give to philosophy, 
political science and sociology. This means that the colleges 
have not given religion a place in the curriculum commen- 
surate with its place in life, and as a result college graduates 
do not take the same place in the religious life of their com- 
munities that they do in the business and political life. The 
college course has not led them to give serious consideration 
to these problems. The matter has been turned over to the 
church, and the denominational schools have left it to depart- 
ments of theology which reach but a fraction of the students 
enrolled. 

For various reasons American colleges have shifted the 
burden of religious education to other shoulders, and there 
has been woven around our colleges a network of religious 
agencies upon which most institutions depend for the religious 
nurture of their students. Among these agencies the follow- 
ing are most prominent: 

1. The Christian Associations. The Y. M. and Y. W. C. 
A. enroll approximately twenty-eight per cent of the student- 
body of our colleges. It is hard to place an accurate estimate 
on the work of these Associations. After all their virtues 
have been enumerated there seems to be some ground for 
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the criticism that they tend to discourage church attendance 
on the part of their members, that they fail to show results 
in deepening the spiritual life; that their members do not take 
active part in the local church work; that they do not fur- 
nish adequate courses of Bible study; and that during the 
college course the Association member is weaned away from 
his former religious affiliations, so that when he returns to 
the world of affairs, he is of little value in the religious ac- 
tivity of the community in which he lives. There seems also 
to be some ground for the assertion that an active Association 
worker in college is usually a non-church worker out of col- 
lege. 

2. In addition to the Christian Associations, there are 
student leagues, brotherhoods and societies, calculated to 
furnish more wholesome home life and more carefully 
selected companionship than would otherwise be obtainable. 
This is valuable, but it does not touch the surface of the prob- 
lem of religious education. 

3. More recently there have sprung up church enter- 
prises and private endowments with denominational student 
pastors, lectureships on biblical themes, denominational halls 
and even affiliated colleges. While the denominational col- 
leges have been trying to duplicate the courses of study of 
the state universities, and become “strictly non-sectarian,” the 
state universities have been trying to acquire the religious 
environment of the denominational college without putting 
religion into their courses of study. 

The reports of the “Committee of Six” of the R. E. A,, 
for 1907 and 1908, give a splendid review of the work of these 
agencies. But the reports illustrate nothing more clearly than 
the inadequacy of these agencies, singly or combined, to meet 
the religious needs of college students. When you have com- 
bined all the agencies enumerated, from the denominational 
pastors and the Christian Associations down to the quarterly 
lecture on hygiene and personal morals, and the daily chapel 
service, you have not begun the problem of religious educa- 
tion, though you may have created an atmosphere in which 
the work may be done. 

Woodrow Wilson,* in speaking of the volunteer student 
activities which have sprung up like trees in the tropics, with 


*Scribner’s Magazine, November, 1909. 
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the introduction of the elective systems, says that-“the side 
shows have swallowed up the circus.” This is certainly true 
with regard to the moral and religious education of the stu- 
dent body. At any rate, the management of the “big show” 
has lost control of the accessory attractions. 

It is true, of course, that the life of service which religion 
teaches should be put into practice in the college community, 
and the agencies mentioned above may be the proper ave- 
nues through which this life may find expression, but they 
should not be mistaken for the life itself, neither should the 
direction of the activity be lodged in the machinery. 


CHRISTIANITY FOUNDED THE COLLEGES BUT THE COLLEGES OMIT THE 
STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


it is evident that if religion is to be taught in any com- 
prehensive, systematic and thorough-going way it must be- 
come an integral part of the college course. For an institu- 
tion founded by Christian philanthrcpy to compel a student 
to study the history of politics, and refuse him an oppor- 
tunity to study the history of religion is without defense. And 
yel ninety per cent of the students enrolled in the college 
courses of the denominational colleges of America could not 
study church history, comparative religion, philosophy, or 
psychology of religion, the literature of the Bible, or the biog- 
raphy or ethics of Jesus if they wanted to. The subjects (not 
being considered cultural!) must give way to the ethics of 
Spencer, the philosophy of Plato, the poetry of Browning, the 
history of Democracy, and the pedagogy of Comenius. The 
church has mothered the colleges, but the colleges have re- 
fused to take the grandchildren back into family history. All 
this is inexcusable. The boy who enters college is entitled 
to the privileges of biblical and religious training in every 
year of his college course. 

An examination of the American college courses will show 
how little opportunity the American college student has to 
study the problems of religion. There is practically nothing 
offered in the freshman and sophomore years, and only an 
occasional elective provided in the junior and senior years. 
The student entering college strikes a system of majors and 
minors, presumably calculated to give balance to his educa- 
tion, but really serving to protect the enrollment in certain 
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traditional, cultural courses, which have little human interest, 
and owe their popularity to tradition and faculty requirement. 
A member of a classification committee of a college of Liberal 
Arts was heard to argue for ten minutes with a student that 
he could not afford to elect religion in his college course when 
there were so many cultural courses open. 

It is not enough that these courses be added to the cur- 
riculum as electives. There must be no discrimination against 
them as regards majors and minors, and no uncomplimentary 
remarks by the authorities when the studies are elected. They 
must be given fair play even though the enrollment, in four- 
teenth year, of Greek, and in the eleventh year, of mathe- 
matics, be slightly reduced. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION. 


The discrimination against religion by farming it out to 
Y. M. C. A. student teachers, denominational lectureships, or 
even affiliated colleges, is unfair and entirely out of keeping 
with our boasted “academic freedom.” Religion should be 
given an equal place in the college course with philosophy, 
political science and kindred subjects, and it should be taught 
in the same scholarly manner as are these subjects. Any- 
thing less than this is either a denial that religion is a vital 
factor in life, or an admission of cowardice on the part of 
college faculties. 

As long as the ethics of Spencer is taught five hours a 
week by a trained instructor, and the ethics of Jesus taught one 
hour a week by Billie Blank, a crack athlete, selected from the 
student body to conduct the Y. M. C. A. non-credit ! Bible 
class, just so long will the ethics of Jesus be in disrepute 
among college students. 

The old argument between Socrates and Aristotle as to 
whether or not virtue can be taught seems to be renewed in 
our own day. There are those like President Hyde,* who hold 
that “if you make science the center and introduce religion 
into the curriculum as one of many subjects, religion as a 
subject of study turns out to be not religion itself, but merely 
historical facts and philosophical facts about religion; criti- 
cism and theology in other words; things no more like reli- 





*Homiletic Review, October, 1909. 
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gion than astronomy is like sunshine, or botany like the 
beauty and fragrance of a flower.” 

On the other hand, he argues that if religion is made the 
center, edification becomes more important than verification, 
and education becomes an inefficient sham. Therefore, he 
concludes that “as a subject in the curriculum, religion should 
have no place whatever until the students have sufficient ma- 
turity to study it scientifically.” 

President Hyde’s fundamental error lies in the assump- 
tion that religion can not be taught scientifically without ex- 
cluding the very essence of religion. 

But the colleges cannot argue with President Hyde that 
students are too young to enter upon a scientific study of 
religion, for with few exceptions the colleges offer the same 
students scientific treatment of philosophy, ethics, sociology 
and political science. Consistency demands an equal place 
for the study of religion. 

It cannot be denied that college courses in philosophy, 
ethics and even science are fruitful sources of religious mis- 
conception. Many a student who would have been an active 
church worker had he ever entered college, is returned to his 
home community robbed of his early religious convictions, 
and supplied with no new foundation for faith in God. 

Dr. Cochrane has recently said: “Many a professor of 
science or philosophy will let fall the whole fabric of a young 
person’s faith because he has not patience to place carefully, 
stone by stone, a new underpinning of personal experience.” 

This charge is more apt to be true of young instructors, 
fresh from their specializations in some narrow field of in- 
vestigation, in some university. Their enthusiasm for their 
specialty shuts them off from the great reaches of life, which 
transcend the limited field of their specialties. They see 
every problem in terms of their newly phrased doctorate 
thesis. By insinuations, shrugs of the shoulder and uncom- 
plimentary reference to the unscientific beliefs of the fathers, 
these newly commissioned instructors lead their classes to 
conclude that scholarship and a belief in God are incompat- 
ible. 

With the decadence of family worship and religious train- 
ing in the home, students are coming into college with greater 
instead of less, need of religious instruction, For the same 
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reason they are more easily set adrift when the traditions of 
the home environment are shown to be merely unsupported 
dogmas of an unscientific age. 

I am not charging the professors of science and philos- 
ophy with an intentional hostility to religion. I am pleading 
for an antidote. Certainly the Church has preserved some- 
thing of value to the race. A sympathetic study of Church 
history; a scientific investigation into the source of our Eng- 
lish Bible; a critical study of Christianity; a comparison of 
the ethical theories of the Bible with those of more recent 
origin, etc., would serve to preserve the great moral and re- 
ligious truths which are essential in the religious experiences 
of the present day. 

Only by giving the young the great religious concepts 
of the race can you make religion a progressive, functioning 
factor in the elevation of the race. To deny to the youth 
his religious heritage is to handicap him in his struggle for 
the largest life. 

Speaking on this point, Dr. Thompson, of Ohio Univer- 
sity, said before the R. E. A. at Nashville, Tenn.: “Unless we 
are prepared to abandon our religious ideals and leave the 
religious character of educated men and women to the mere 
accident of college experience, we should see to it that the 
highest grade of educational opportunity should be sur- 
rounded with an equally high grade opportunity for religious 
development.” 

Religion has nothing to fear from the modern scientific 
spirit, provided it shall be given the advantages of the same 
scholarly and scientific presentation. 

Dr. Buckham, in his annual address as president of the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges, shows to what 
extreme the colleges have responded to modern tendencies, 
when he says: “I fear it might truthfully be said that, while 
we carefully clear ourselves from the charge of teaching dog- 
matics and denominationalism, we are laying ourselves open 
to the charge of teaching that manhood and womanhood may 
be complete without the religious element of character.” 

Is it not true that in our attempt to avoid the teaching of 
dogmatics we are in reality teaching non-religion, or irreligion 
by exclusion? The student finding that religion is not recog- 
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nized in the curriculum is apt to conclude that the faculty 
does not consider it worthy of his serious attention. 

We must give religion the same institutional advantages 
with which we foster investigation in other subjects. The 
Church and the religious press should insist that colleges rec- 
ognize religion as a culture study worthy of equal recognition 
with science and philosophy. 

The industrial world has forced the colleges to provide 


credit courses in domestic science; cannot the religious world . 


force into the colleges credit courses in the science of life? 
The educational world has modified the traditional courses 
by the introduction of history of education and the pedagogy 
of Pestalozzi. Can not the religious world secure recognition 
for the history of religion and the pedagogy of Jesus? 

We shall not solve the question of preacher supply and 
social service recruits and missionary volunteers until we 
have dignified the teaching of religion, so that it can make 
its appeal to the rank and file of the young men and women 
in our colleges. 

I believe that this association should join with the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association and the denominational 
Sunday school boards in a crusade of agitation for the estab- 
lishing in our colleges, both church and state, departments 
of religious education with the same relation to the colleges 
of liberal arts as colleges of education now sustain. 

No line of activity has made more progress during the 
past ten years than that of religious education. The most 
scholarly minds in the fields of education and religion have 
centralized their powers upon this subject. Recent discover- 
ies in the realms of psychology and pedagogy have been 
placed at the service of the Church, and a splendid literature 
has been produced, which equals in quality and scope that 
of any other field of education. Graded courses of instruction 
have been prepared by educational experts and it can no 
longer be said that a pedagogical Sunday school is an impos- 
sibility. 

The teacher-training campaigns of the various denomina- 
tions have demonstrated nothing more clearly than the fact 
that the teaching ability of the rank and file of the teaching 
force in the Sunday school cannot be appreciably raised by 
Bible drill books and elementary pedagogy pamphlets in the 
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hands of untrained leaders. The colleges must furnish this 
leadership in the form of trained lay workers and a trained 
ministry. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IMPORTANT. 


Granted that instruction in ethics, morals, church history, 
psychology and philosophy of religion are given their legiti- 
mate place in the college curriculum, it yet remains to be 
said that the subjects should be so presented as to fit into the 
needs of young men and women from eighteen to twenty-two 
years of age, who in this period of later adolescence are to 
get the final coloring added to their world-view of life. 

Religion should be taught as a vital thing, and the classes 
in these subjects as, in fact, in all other subjects, should be in 
charge of men and women of the largest human sympathies, 
and profound religious experiences. 





TEACHER TRAINING COMMISSION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED TEACHF2>- 
TRAINING COURSES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


At the Providence Convention of the R. E. A. Teacher- 
Training Commission, the following sub-committee on Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Teacher-Training courses for Sunday 
schools was appointed: 

Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Chairman, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Prof. Edw. P. St. John, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Franklin McElfresh, Chicago, II. 

Dr. Henry F. Cope, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. R. P. Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo. 

The sub-committee was instructed to report to the com- 
mission; (1) a formulation of standards for teacher-training 
work, and (2), a critical review of available material, text 
books and literature from the viewpoint of the standards thus 
formulated. 

The committee begs leave to report as follows: 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER SUPPLY. 


1. Every Sunday school should be self-perpetuating as to 
its supply of teachers. Teachers should be trained by the 
work of the school and thorough courses given in the regular 
sessions of the school. 

Colleges and seminaries can aid principally by training 
pastors and leaders, by furnishing ideals and inspiration, and 
by special studies. 

Normal schools and colleges are furnishing but a small 
percentage of the teachers for the public schools. For this 
reason many of the states are providing normal training in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades of the high school courses. 
Most persons now in Sunday school, or in active service any- 
where in the church, entered such service between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty, generally not later. We must therefore 
look to this body of young people as the source of supply for 
our future teachers. From the students who are between 
seventeen and twenty years of age, there should be selected, 
by the superintendent, pastor and teachers, those who have the 
devotion, temperament and capacities for training in teach- 
ing, who shall be urged to enter the teacher training class. All 
prospective teachers not now in service should be admitted 
to this class. This class should meet at the regular Sunday 
school hour, and its students should not be drafted as supply 
teachers before the completion of their course. 

2. Besides maintaining a class for the training of new 
teachers, each school should have a training class for its pres- 
ent teaching force. This class shall not be confused with 
the workers’ conference, which discusses details of the present 
school. It should be in every sense a study class devoted to 
the interest of the future school. 

Two years’ work following the general outline of the 
Elementary Course, should be taken by the teachers who are 
unable to meet with the class at the regular Sunday-school 
hour. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE. 

The elementary teacher-training course given in the 

schooi shall require at least two years’ work. 


A. First year; Required course: Child nature, general 
method and classroom management. 
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From thirteen to seventeen years of training in the graded 
Sunday school should give sufficient Biblical knowledge upon 
which to base a course in methods. In such cases the class 
should proceed at once to the psychology and pedagogy of the 
subject. The test of the work of a teacher-training class 
should be teaching efficiency, rather than Biblical knowledge. 

In the event that the class lacks the necessary background 
of Biblical knowledge, at least one-third of the first year’s 
work should be given to the study of texts of the nature and 
scope of Gilbert’s “Students’ Life of Christ,” with much col- 
lateral reading on the side of geography and biography. 

This work should be followed by a study of the organiza- 
tion and management of the Sunday school, based on Cope’s 
“The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Practice,” or 
some other text of similar scope. 

The last third of the year should be devoted to the prob- 
lems of child nature and methods of teaching. Weigle’s “The 
Pupil and the Teacher” will serve as a splendid basis for this 
part of the year’s work.* 

At least three books should be mastered during this year 
—one on the subject matter of teaching, one on school and 
class management, and one on child nature. 

The members of the class should be encouraged to own 
their own text books, and become familiar with the best 
reference books on the side of Biblical knowledge, as well 
as on methods of presentation. The use of “Drill Books,” 
“50-Lesson Compendiums” of Sunday school pedagogy, etc., 
should be discouraged in the interest of the student’s progress. 

Publishers and the Sunday-school boards of the various 
religious bodies could assist the first-year class greatly by pro- 
viding reference lists, suggestive questions and synopses of the 
books adopted for the year’s work, but no predigested sum- 
maries should be offered as substitutes for standard texts. 

It is assumed that this year’s work will require at least 


-100 hours of study and 50 hours of recitation time. 


B. SEconp YEAR. 


E.LectivE Courses. At the close of the first year the stu- 
dents should be asked to select the special department of the 





*The Committee has in hand the preparation of an annotated bibliography 
of texts for teacher-training. ' 
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school in which they prefer to work. During the second year 
the students will act as assistants in the departments in which 
they expect to specialize, on alternate Sundays, in order to 
gain actual skill in management. During this year the stu- 
dent will, on the other Sundays, carry the training course 
being prepared by the “Committee on Teacher-Training 
Courses for Special Departments of the Sunday School.” 

The Elementary Course as above outlined includes one 
year of general and one year of special training for each 
teacher. The two years’ work may be so related as to make 
essentially a single course. (See reference to this course under 
the topic: “The City Institute.”) 


EQUIPMENT FOR ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


a. APPARATUS: The teacher-training class should if pos- 
sible meet in a separate class room which is equipped with an 
adequate supply of maps, charts, models, black-boards, and 
other necessary illustrative material. 

The second year class should have all the material neces- 
sary to illustrate the work of the various departments. An 
exhibit of the graded course material is desirable for this 
class. 


b. TEACHERS’ LIBRARY: Every teacher should be encour- 


aged to own a library of good books bearing on Sunday school 
work. The teacher’s minimum equipment should be a self- 
pronouncing American Revised Bible, and a standard one vol- 
ume Dictionary of the Bible, one good book on the child, 
and one on organization and management. To this should be 
added special treatises on the department in which the teacher 
works. 

If a teacher will purchase two or three good books each 
year selecting them from the various fields of subject matter, 
child-study, and methodology, he will soon have a well bal- 
anced library without the outlay of a large sum of money. 


The market has been flooded with cheap so-called teacher’ 


training drill books, and condensed manuals of Biblical 
knowledge, “child psychology in a nutshell,” vest-pocket edi- 
tions of religious pedagogy, etc. A very great deal of harm 
has been to the cause of teacher-training by the circulation of 
inferior books. Teachers should be protected from this type 
of literature. Sunday-school teachers are not to be trained by 
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any “short cuts,” or “get wise quick” processes. “Much hard 
study” should be the motto of the teacher-training class. A 
growing, well balanced, carefully seelcted library of standard 
books is the one mark by which to identify a trained teacher. 
We can never have an army ci trained Sunday school teach- 
ers until we standardize their intellectual food. 


C. REFERENCE LIBRARY: Every Sunday school should own 
a reference library for the use of teachers and students. In 
this library should be found standard reference books on all 
phases of religious education. An annual appropriation 
should be made by the church or the Sunday school for the 
reference library. A reference library should be started in 
each school even though it contains but a few books at the 
beginning. 


A TEACHERS’ AND WORKERS’ LIBRARY. 


An annotated list of books will be prepared by the com- 
mittee for early publication. 


CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In cities supporting union teacher’s institutes, it is recom- 
mended that the local Sunday schools maintain the first year 
of the elementary course at the regular Sunday school hour. 
Teachers for such classes may be trained in the city institute. 

It is recommended that the second year of the elementary 
course be taken in the city institute where the work of the 
departments is more thoroughly taught than would be possible 
in the local school. This plan makes it possible for the second 
year class to spend every Sunday in the class room as assist- 
ants or in observation work, the city institute meeting during 
the week. 

The city institute is usually prepared to offer the work of 
the Advanced Course. City institutes may offer the first 
year’s elementary course for the training of those teachers 
who are unable to secure such training in the regular sessions 
of their local schools. 


TEACHER-TRAINING DIPLOMAS. 


In determining the recognition given to a teacher-training 
class, the following items must be considered: 

1. Preparation of the leader. Colleges, seminaries and 
city institutes are solving this problem. 
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2. Nature of text book used. (Previously discussed.) 

3. Apparatus and library available for use of class. 
(Previously discussed.) 

4. Time covered by course. In no case should either 
course be completed in less than two years’ time. 

5. Nature of class work; i. e., is the course lecture work, 
or do the pupils prepare lessons and recite? 

6. Spirit of the graduates. Is practice teaching provided? 
Do the graduates want to teach when their course is com- 
pleted? 

Denominational or international authorities issuing teach- 
er-training diplomas should secure the foregoing information 
concerning each applicant in addition to the evidence of schol- 
arship usually required. 


IN CONCLUSION : 


The committee has endeavored to prepare a two years’ 
elementary course suited to the needs of the rank and file of 
the teaching force, and an additional two years’ reading course 
for a wider and more deliberate study of the philosophy and 
method of religious education. 

Teacher-training is not the memorizing of lists of answers 
to drill questions. It involves more than Biblical knowledge, 
which of course is of prime importance. In order that the 
child may come to know the Book as a source of inspiration 
to the religious life, the training of the teacher must include 
a study of the child as well as a study of the book. 

Teacher-training is serious business. Upon its success 
depends the future of the church and Christianity. Pastors 
must demand trained intelligence on the part of Sunday school 
workers. They must stimulate a desire for more efficient 
teaching; they must lay the problem of the children upon the 
official church boards, and they must become willing to lead 
their forces to heroic efforts, and financial sacrifices to the 
end that the children may be nurtured in the knowledge and 
the admonition of the Lord. 

Denominational and International secretaries must be- 
come educational experts. The Sunday school Convention 
must give place to the Sunday school Institute, where instruc- 
tion is the source of a widening Sunday school vision. 

The teachers in the local training class must be students. 
They are expected to work. The courses provided for in this 
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report will require hard work and much time, but they will 
make trained teachers. It has not been our purpose to draft 
courses that could be taken without effort by teachers who 
feel the honor of diplomas, stars, seals or badges. We have, 
however, endeavored to outline courses of training that are 
within the reach of the average teachers, but which require 
time, energy, money, and whose chief incentive is the desire 
to become efficient in the teaching service, “a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 

With the hope that this report may be of service to the 
growing body of consecrated men and women who are giving 
their lives to the cause of religious education, it is\respectfully 
submitted. 

Wa ter S. ATHEARN, Chairman. 
Epw. P. Sr. JoHn. 

FRANKLIN McELFReEsH. 

Henry F. Cope. 

R. P. SHEPHERD. 





REPORT FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS. (E.G. PRIMARY, JUNIOR, INTERMEDIATE, SENIOR, 
ADULT, ETC.) 


In connection with the annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association held in Providence, R. I., February 14th 
and 15th, 1911, the Teacher Training Commission appointed 
five sub-committees as follows: 

1. Committee on Elementary and Advanced Teacher 
Training Courses for Sunday Schools. Prof. Walter S. 
Athearn, Drake University, Chairman. 

2. Committee on Teacher Training Courses for Special 
Departments of the Sunday School, (e.g. Primary, Junior 
Intermediate, Senior, Adult, etc.) Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Chairman. 

3. Committee on Teacher Training Courses for Colleges, 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Yale, Chairman. 

4. Committee on Teacher Training Courses for Theo- 
logical Seminaries. Prof. George A. Coe, Union Theological 
Seminary, Chairman. 
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5. Committee on Teacher Training Courses for Home 
Teaching. Dr. John T. McFarland, Chairman. 

Each sub-committee was asked to report to the Com- 
mission (1) a formulation of standards for teacher training 
work, and (2) a critical review of available material, text- 
books and literature from the viewpoint of the standards thus 
formulated. 

Each chairman was authorized to appoint the remainder 
of the committee subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission. 

In accordance with such instruction a study was made of 
the names of those appointed upon the Commission that the 
different departments for which specialization was to be con- 
sidered might be represented upon this special committee. 
After selecting the five desired we found that it was impossible 
to get them together for a conference and that their other 
engagements made it impracticable for them to render con- 
tinuous service, so at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
in April I asked for the privilege of increasing the Committee 
from outside of the membership of the Commission. The per- 
mission was granted and the appointment was left to the 
Chairman of the Commission and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in question. 

After a conference with the chairman, Dr. Winchester, a 
list of names was agreed upon as a consulting committee for 
the present to work until at least something could be for- 
mulated which might serve as a basis of agreement and a 
foundation for future study, and until such time as the Com- 
mission as a whole might meet for a correlation of plans. 

As Chairman of this special Committee I have therefore 
consulted with three of the persons then agreed upon, but was 
unable to see the others then mentioned. I have, however, 
had consultation with about fifty outside of the Commission, 
including Principals of Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
teachers in both, also with successful teachers of the various 
departments for which specialization is desired, and consid- 
ered the subject with teachers and leaders in conferences. 

It is a regret to me that the report and suggestions which 
follow are personal findings and conclusions based upon the 
conferences referred to rather than a Committee report as 
the Commission originally intended, being unable to form a 
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Committee from the members within the Commission and it 
being impossible for the Chairman of the various Committees 
to meet that our reports findings might be a unit. 

It has not seemed advisable to create a Committee on each 
department or group and ask them to do the detailed work 
essential for so important an undertaking as outlined in the 
several specializations or to make the special study of books 
as requested in the second instruction to the Committee. The 
creation of such Committees for each department is necessary 
if standard specifications in detail are required for each of 
these departments in order that the results of other Commis- 
sions might be taken into full consideration and best results 
achieved. 

In addition to the conferences before referred to I have 
sent out a question slip to seek from present teachers infor- 
mation as to what they would like to have had done for them 
before they began teaching. Most of these teachers are those 
who have begun teaching since the introduction of the Graded 
Lessons. The results are illuminating and therefore helpful 
but are by no means conclusive enough for us to base a course 
of study upon their findings, though it has influenced me some- 
what in the following report which I submit in answer to in- 
struction number one from the Commission. 

In regard to instruction number two a list of books has 
been compiled sufficient to see that “of the making of books 
there is no end”, yet finding that we lack some of the most 
important types of books for specialization which we shall 
soon require. There is great need of authorized standardiza- 
tion on the subjects for the teacher training course in order 
that leaders of classes, as well as teachers, may know which 
book represents the present and up-to-date theory; also a need 
of guides for leaders of classes in order that they may know 
how to make the best use of many books upon a given subject. 
Especially is this needed for such elective courses of study as 
are referred to later in the report. 

As I understand the province of this Committee at the 
present time it is not to prescribe a course of study, nor to 
create one in the sense that we issue or approve of any list of 
books, but rather to study the problem of the graded teacher 
in the graded Sunday school and try to fix such standards as 
will place an ideal before those who are responsible for the 
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creation of books and courses of study for teachers and lead- 
ers, and shall help all agencies, whether the local Sunday 
school, the Graded Union, local Institutes, Summer Schools or 
correspondence courses, to meet the opportunity before them. 

In considering so large a subject as the specialization for 
teachers of many grades necessarily the subject has had to be 
considered as a whole with no reference to the work of any 
other Committee. It will be natural therefore if the reports 
of Committee number one and Committee number two over- 
lap, for we look at the matter from different angles and have 
had no opportunity for consultation. 

Have we not reached the place where we may recognize 
the need not of a General Course plus one on Specialization, 
but a Course for Certification, of which there shall be two 
parts, one General and one Special? Have we not passed the 
day when a Sunday school shall give a diploma for general 
study only and might it not be well to have a Certificate 
Course and Diploma Course and do away with the terms 
Elementary and Advanced? The latter terms have been as- 
sociated for years with the Uniform Lessons and they have 
been and will remain far below the standard which we must 
erect for a Graded Sunday school. It is my understanding 
that we are to erect not a standard to fit the transition period 
in which we are now in, but rather to project ourselves into 
the future for three or five years and plan to do for the teach- 
ers what the Graded Courses are now doing for our pupils, 
that is to help them to be and to do their best. 

In the following I have avoided the use of the word 
“Elementary” and used the term “Certificate Course”, largely 
to avoid confusion in some of the terms by way of explantion. 


CERTIFICATE COURSE. 


I. Basis of Work. 
In considering any plans for specialized training for teach- 
ers in the Sunday school we should assume. 
(1.) That some general scheme of gradation of 
pupils has been adopted by the School. 
(2.) That the teachers are assigned to classes with 
the expectation of being permanent within a 
given department, and that they can therefore 
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prepare definitely for their task, preferably for 
a given grade but at least for a group of grades. 

(3.) That a graded curriculum has been adopted. 

(4.) That some general course of teacher training is 
a part of the general course of instruction with- 
in the School. 

(5.) That the School may be open but nine or ten 
months of the year. 

II. Source of our Teaching Force. 

The prospective teachers for whom this specialization 
should be provided will come from the following sources: 

(1.) From the student body of the Sunday school. 
(A.) From the Teacher Training class within the 

School. 
(B.) From the Senior and Adult departments. 
(C.) From the middle Seniors who have not yet 
completed their own course of study and 
are but just ready to begin the elective 
courses. 

(2.) From those outside of the particular Sunday 
school in which they are now making application 
to teach. 

III. Biblical Preparation for Specialization. 

The foundation biblical knowledge of each of these groups 
is different and must be taken into consideration in providing 
the courses and fixing the details of the standards: 

Group A. might and might not have had all the biblical 
study covered by Group B., depending upon whether the 
Teacher Training Courses provided within the local school is 
elective after one year of the Senior course ( at about 18 years 
of age) or whether it comes at the end of the Senior Course 
of Study. 

Group B. might furnish a teacher who had had a complete 
Senior course and the training course as well. 

Group C. might be questioned as being undesirable mater- 
ial where both a full Senior Course and a Teacher Training 
course should be available just at that time. The fact is, how- 
ever, that at about this age a Senior pupil is often very de- 
sirous of choosing just this opportunity for service within the 
School and this desire ought to be encouraged rather than re- 
pressed. To wait until the pupil is twenty years of age, as 
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would be the case with a Full Senior Course, or with an Elec- 
tive Teacher Training Course, or twenty-two years of age if a 
full training course followed the Senior, would be to rob us 
of some of our most valuable prospective and finally per- 
manent teachers. Some of the best teachers, in fact the best 
teachers whom I have had associated with me have been young 
people who were but Seniors in Sunday school, but who were 
either older High School pupils or beginning their training in 
a Normal School. Members of Group C. do not always be- 
come teachers but start as assistants within departments. Pro- 
vision should be made for this valuable source of prospective 
teachers. : 

Source 2 might furnish us with teachers who have had all 
that Group A. or Group B. or both might have had of knowl- 
edge and training, plus years of experience, or they might be 
wholly without training. These teachers could be classified 
under either Group A., B. or C. 

If the Training Class within the School follows the Senior 
course of study then the General or Elementary Standard 
Course need make no provision for further Biblical study. If, 
however, the Training Course is elective, when the pupil is 
about 18, it would be necessary to provide for biblical studies 
as the Graded Courses up to that time would probably not 
have included the sweep of Bible History desired for the teach- 
er. A similar provision should also be made for teachers from 
Group C. A distinction must be made between the biblical 
knowledge desired or necessary for a teacher for general 
knowledge and culture and a knowledge of the subject matter 
to be taught within a specific department of the Sunday school. 

The biblical work covered by the specialization in any de- 
partment or group would be of a different character and 
would not take the place of such a general Biblical course un- 
less we except the specialization for Seniors and Adults. 

It is immaterial when this general Bible course is studied, 
either before or after the specialization, but provision should 
be made for it before recognition or certificate is given. 

For Group C. I would be glad to see the General Course, 
or Part I of the Certificate Course might be accepted after the 
specialization. 


IV. Standards. 
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A Standard for specialization should be provided as fol- 


lows :— 


A. 


B. 


C. 


¥. 
A. 


For Class Teachers. (Those in charge of a group of 
pupils.) 

For Department Superintendents. (Those directing 
and supervising the work of a group of classes and 
who are usually responsible for general work con- 
nected with a department.) 

For Directors of Training Classes. (Those who shall 
direct this specialization within a given group). 
Specialization. 

Specialization for Class Teachers. 


The class teacher needs help for immediate problems and 
yet should be encouraged and assisted in real specialized 
study. To meet both needs it would seem wise to plan for 
recognition of two specialized courses, one required one elec- 
tive and continuous. 


(1.) 
(2.) 


B. 


Required. A brief course covering one year includ- 
ing the practice teaching. 

Elective. The second or advanced specialization 
should be by distinct courses of study, recognition to 
be given for each course as completed. The points 
touched upon but briefly in the short required course 
could be expanded indefinitely, for the teachers 
should be encouraged to be always in training rather 
than to cease study because they had presumably 
reached a standard. These special courses should 
be elective in each department and thus give the 
teachers an opportunity to perfect themselves along 
the lines of their deepest interest and need. We must 
remember we are at this point encouraging speciali- 
zation and not striving for uniformity. 

Specialization for Department Superintendents. 


For leaders or directors or superintendents of depart- 
ments, by whatever name known, there should also be two 
standard courses, the same as for class teachers, one required 
and one elective. 


(1.) 


Required. A brief course identical with that provided 
for the class teacher, but with extra material to 
cover the requirements of this position. This would 
require standardization also. 
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(2.) Elective. Identical with that of the class teachers, 
except that the special course should include material 
which would specialize upon their peculiar work. 

C. Specialization for Directors of Training Classes. 

Leaders or directors of classes in specialization should not 
only have a standard but a special course of study to fit them 
for such a position of leadership. 

These leaders would be of two grades, those qualified to 
lead the brief or required specialization and those qualified 
to act as leader for the special or elective courses. 

Class 1. Should be required to have all that was provided 
for A. and B. plus a course on the art of teach- 
ing as applied to the teaching of adults, and the 
art of directing teachers of teachers. To guide 
a teacher to direct teachers for their own study 
is quite a different matter than helping a teacher 
to teach children. 

Class 2. In addition to the knowledge required by direc- 
tors of Class 1 a knowledge should be gained of 
a certain number of the definite courses which 
have been chosen by teachers under the “Elec- 
tive or Special courses.” 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD FOR CERTIFICATE COURSES. 


A. For Teacher’s Certificate. Twelve Credits. 
PartI. Required. General. Fifty hours of class room 
work one hundred hours of study and reading, 
one credit given on each course of ten hours as 


follows :— 

(1) Child Study 10 hours. One Credit 
(2) Psychology & Pedagogy 10 “ . 9 
(3) Subject Matter _— 164 ” 
(4) General Management 4or5 “ i 
(5) General Observation 50r6 “ ne sad 


(6) Special Observation 
under direction—group 
study and leadership 10 “ One “* 


Total of five Credits 
(Note.) If the Sunday school is open all the year the 
work can be done in connection with the regular sessions. 
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Otherwise Subjects (1), (2) or (3) must be arranged for at 
another hour in connection with the School, local Institute or 
Graded Union. 


of practice are provided, five of the latter under the direct 
supervision of Group Leaders. To accomplish this the major 
part of the class work must be done outside of the regular 
Sunday school hour. One course, either (1) or (2) could be 
given in the Sunday school if desired and so make a shorter 
term for the other class work. Arrangements might be made 
with the Graded Union or Local Institute providing the stand- 
ard of such work corresponds to the standard of this speciali- 
zation. If the class work is cared for outside of the Sunday 
school hour then thirteen Sunday school sessions are available 
for students for observation or substitute work as directed. 


for the following :— 
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(See also Explanation and Method.) 

Part II. Specialization for Beginners’, Primary, Junior, In- 
termediate and Senior. Forty hours of class work 
—twenty-six practice periods—five credits for 
class room and three credits for practice. Total 
of seven credits. 


(1) Child Study 10 hours. One Credit 
(2) Subject Matter _— = ” ™ 
(3) General Principles and 

applied method 3 * 1% “ 


(4) Educational Movements 
and Organizations 


(General) a * es 
(5) Practice in School— 
under group leaders 26 “ 3 ng 


(Note.) Forty hours of class work and twenty-six weeks 


(See also Explanation and Method.) 
B. For Superintendent’s Certificate. Fifteen Credits. 
Certificate to be given to any department superintendent 


Teachers’ Course 12 Credits 
Sunday school Management 10 hours 1 - 
Sunday school Equipment is % _ 
Sunday school Worship e.-* % m 
Practice Work Ss 1 = 


Total 15 Credits 
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C. For Director’s Certificate. Class 1. Total of 17 credits. 


Teachers’ Course 12 Credits 
Superintendents’Course 3 i 
Art of Teaching 10hours. 1 % 
Practice Teaching as a Group Leader 1 * 


Total of 17 Credits 
Class II. Twenty Credits. 


Work of Class I. 17 Credits 
Three elective or special courses 3 5 
Total of 20 Credits 


Reading Course. 


A Reading Course or a list of books for such a pur- 
pose shall be provided for Part One and for Part Two, 
such books being selected as will amplify the several 
courses of study and balance the courses. As far as prac- 
tical the books should be concrete rather than technical. 


Honor Work. 


This term is suggested only for want of a better one, 
and to cover two points which are essential to the success 
of every teacher, leader or director, regardless of the De- 
partment in which the worker is stationed. 

(1.) An acquaintance, even though limited, with the 
course of study used in the day school in the vicinity 
in which the Sunday school is located. A very little 
time will suffice to give an intelligent teacher this 
information. If a visit can be paid to the school in 
order that the method may be studied the gain 
would be even greater. The time limit for such in- 
vestigation should be left to the Director of the class. 
The essential point is that the attention of our Sun- 
day school workers should be drawn to this very 
fruitful means of improving their own work. 

(2.) An acquaintance with such books and reading mat- 
ter as touch the interests of their respective pupils. 
For instance the Beginners’ and Primary teachers 
should be familiar with a few of the standard story 
books and the children’s classics; included with these 
should be a reliable nature book. These books 
should be read not only to be familiar with what the 
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children know and love but to cultivate a style in 
story telling. 

The Junior Teachers would be helped by an 
acquaintance with the reading books and histories 
as well as the kind of story book in which the Jun- 
iors are interested. These would give to the teacher 
both subject matter and style. 

The Intermediate Teachers should be familiar 
with such books as cover the interests of pupils of 
this age, while the older Intermediates and Seniors 
should be acquainted with such problems of the 
day as will help to make their work count, with their 
pupils. 

The suggestion is not that a long list of books 
should be read but rather a limited list be prepared 
and the teachers encouraged to read them. 

Explanation and Method. 

(i.) Time Element. 

The time required, fifty hours of class work and one hun- 
dred hours of study, including the reading, is largely relative, 
as is also the length of time assigned for each subject. Sixty 
hours instead of fifty are needed but are not available. Keep- 
ing in mind that each School term is but thirteen weeks and 
that some Schools are open but nine months of the year, or 
three terms, ten instead of twelve hours are mentioned in the 
practical working out of the courses. The subjects overlapping 
are difficult to place arbitrarily by hours. 

(2.) Course of Study. 

The term Subject Matter in each of the specifications un- 
der Part 1 and Part 2 refer to the Graded Courses used in the 
Sunday school, in other words the subject matter for teaching. 
It does not refer to Bible courses, such as is included in the 
Sunday school curriculum for Senior Pupils. It is provided 
to afford the teacher within a given department an opportun- 
ity to become familiar with the principles underlying the 
Graded Course in general under Part One and in particular 
under Part Two. It allows each teacher to do Bible work of a 
distinct character. The reading course should provide much 
material to assist the teacher in this direction, 

Child Study, Psychology, Pedagogy, as well as Method, 
both general and applied, would of course receive a different 
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emphasis in the several departments for which specialization 
is required. 

(3.) Observation and Practice Work. 

One cause of the failure of our Teacher Training Courses 
in the past to produce better teachers has been that these 
courses have been abstract and formal. As our object is to 
place emphasis upon the doing of the task rather than know- 
ing the task we should make all of our courses as concrete 
as possible, and as soon as may be practicable relate theory 
and practice in the course. For this reason General Observa- 
tion is included in Part One of the course. It should make 
provision for all the classes to visit and observe in all depart- 
ments either within or without the local School. Direction 
should be given before the observation and reports received. 

The Special Observation in Part One refers to the division 
of the classes into small groups for more definite work. Each 
group should be under the direction of a Group Leader and 
the number of such groups as well as the number of Sundays 
spent in class work with the Director would depend on the 
number of students in the class, their general needs and their 
ability to do specialized work. 

In Part Two a half School year is set aside for Practice 
work, partially under direct supervision of Group Leaders 
and partially as substitute teachers with reports to the Direc- 
tor. So large a period has been set aside for this because ex- 
perience in teaching is acquired through observation and ex- 
periment. 

In order that the theory, and applied method can be taught 
to advantage the Pedagogy, Child Study and Subject Matter 
should come simultaneously with the Practice teaching and 
for this reason these subjects can best be taught if provision 
can be made for class study outside of the Sunday school hour, 
being taught during the same general period of time as the 
practice in the school. 

The practice work should be continuous but if divided the 
separation should not be alternate Sundays for practice and 
teaching but rather continued according to the work to be 
done in the School. With younger children a teacher should 
have an opportunity to teach a continued theme; to Juniors a 
particular group of lessons either upon a subject or within a 
period of History or to test themselves on a particular line of 
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work. With the Intermediate grades they should cover a sec- 
tion of history or biography and in the Senior sufficient section 
of the course should be taught to test the student’s power to 
lead a discussion, guide outside work and learn how to get hold 
of a pupil, testing his own methods. 


GROUP LEADERS. 


Each course of study will be helpful to the student in pro- 
portion to the concreteness and definiteness of its application 
of principle and theory to the actual problems which the 
teacher has to face. Each class offers an opportunity for 
generalization on the part of both director and student and 
but little chance is offered for close personal contact with the 
students. The students should therefore be placed in small 
groups as soon as possible, even when taking the General 
course or Part One that their individual needs may be better 
understood. If the class in the local school is small this would 
not be necessary, but it is absolutely necessary if the class 
work is continued in a Local Institute, Graded Union or Sum- 
mer School. The Group Leaders should be those who are 
themselves qualifying for the Directors’ Certificate. They 
might be Department Superintendents who have prepared 
themselves for this purpose. In other words they are direc- 
tors in training. 


ELECTIVE AND SPECIAL COURSES. 


Special courses should be listed upon a variety of subjects 
so that those who have qualified in A., B. or C. may have an 
opportunity to choose according to their interests and needs. 
These courses should cover a wide range of the Bible, Peda- 
gogy, Psychology and Method, as well as listing Modern Move- 
ments in Sunday school Endeavors and religious movements 
of the day, in order that the interests and needs of every de- 
partment superintendent and teacher may be met. 

After a Teacher or Superintendent has taken their first 
specialization it is very important to keep them in continuous 
training by the reading and studying of up-to-date books, than 
to encourage them in the attempt to take an advanced general 
course of study, though of course provision should be made 
for such a class of students. 

The Special Course though covering a wide range could 
be so indicated that a student by taking a Group of them 
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would make a balanced course, could by receiving additional 
credits attain to an Advanced Certificate. Each special sub- 
ject should be of such character as to be worthy of one credit, 
providing the student should give satisfactory evidence that 
he had pursued the subject under competent leadership, 
either in connection with the local School, the Graded Union, 
Institute or Summer School, or if individual work had been 
done, by submitting a satisfactory paper to the local Director 
in charge. binia 


DIPLOMA COURSE. 


The Diploma Course should be of college grade and should 
include a variety of subjects, but again be so indicated that 
the student would have a liberty of choice, and yet the result 
would be a balanced course. 


OUR PRESENT PROBLEM. 


The foregoing suggestions for Specialization may seem to 
be ideal, but it is merely because it seems formal when re- 
duced to subjects, hours and credits. As it has been carried 
out in every particular in practice, even though in a small way, 
we know that the idea is feasible. 

In the past we have centered our endeavors on the train- 
ing teachers and it has been an endless and seemingly hope- 
less task. We have tried to work an extensive instead of an 
intensive plan. Our present task is therefore the training of 
these Directors or Group Leaders, and if we are successful in 
this the Teacher Training problem will solve itself, as it will 
afford the local Church and the Community an opportunity 
for the perpetuation of the Sunday school as an Institute. 

We have at present two sources upon which we may draw 
for future leadership: 1st, those now acquiring technical train- 
ing in our colleges under the direction of the Professors of 
Pedagogy, Psychology, and 2nd, those teachers of long ex- 
perience and recognized ability doing work in our local 
Schools. 

The first come to us strong in theory but weak in prac- 
tice, while the latter are oft-times doing a fine technical 
piece of work and have the great advantage of years of ex- 
perience, but are lacking in the ability to state the principles 
upon which they are doing the work. The standard for the 
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former should include practice teaching, which is more than 
observation. An attempt should be made to get hold of the 
second source for a supply and have them qualify for Direc- 
tors through the study of the more theoretical phases of our 
work, 

If some such standard as is herein suggested for Certificate 
Courses for A., B. and C. can be adopted, it will not be long 
before our Schools will begin to look for a qualified and ex- 
pensive leadership, and on the other hand our teachers and 
college students qualifying for Directors’ positions will be able 
to meet a need for which at present they are unqualified. 

Respectfully submitted 
New York City, Mrs. J. W. BARNES, 
March 9th, 1912. Chairman. 





TEACHER TRAINING IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


At the Providence Meeting of the R. E. A. Teacher Train- 
ing Commission the following sub-committee on Sunday 
school Teacher Training Courses in Colleges and Universities 
was appointed: 

Professor C. F. Kent of Yale University, Chairman, 

Professor H. H. Horne, of New York University, 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson, Corresponding Secretary, Board 

of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Dr. B. S. Winchester, Educational Secretary, Congrega- 

tional Sunday school and Publishing Society, 

Professor Frank McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

Professor Henry Holmes, Harvard University, 

President Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College, 

Rev. P. E. Burroughs, Teacher Training Sec’y, S. S. Board, 

Southern Baptist Convention, and 

Professor E. O. Sisson, University of Washington. 

Plans for the work of the Committee have been for- 
mulated and approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Teacher Training Commission, as follows: 
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(1.) Its first task shall be to determine what courses, 
suitable for the training of religious teachers, are available in 
American academies, colleges and universities. 

(2.) This to be ascertained: (a) by a careful study of the 
curricula, and (b) by means of a questionnaire to be sent to 
the presidents of these institutions. 

(3.) That these results, when tabulated, shall be made 
the basis of the work of the committee and also ultimately to 
be incorporated in its report. 

(4.) That the committee, after consultation with the lead- 
ing educators, prepare a standardized course of studies in (a) 
biblical history and literature; (b) genetic psychology and the 
psychology of religion; and (c) the history, principles and 
methods of religious education. 

(5.) That this outline of the standardized course as ap- 
proved by the Teacher Training Commission be submitted to 
the presidents and faculties of the American academies, col- 
leges and universities. 

(6.) That an organized effort be made to induce these in- 
stitutions to make suitable provision for these courses. 

(7.) That practical measures be adopted, aiming to im- 
prove the standard of work offered by the American colleges, 
especially in the field of biblical history and literature. 

(8.) That the co-operation of the Y.M.C.A.’s and the 
Y. W. C. A.’s of American academies, colleges and universities 
be enlisted. 

(9.) That through public addresses and conventions and 
conferences and in co-operation with other religious agencies, 
a volunteer movement be instituted with a view to enlisting 
the active and trained co-operation of the student body in the 
cause of religious education and especially in improving the 
work done by the Sunday school. 

(10.) That, if possible, an intercollegiate religious educa- 
tion secretary be place:! in the field who will devote all his 
time to this work. 

The Committee has thus far devoted its attention to ascer- 
taining from a detailed study of the catalogues of the Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities what courses suitable for the 
training of religious teachers and leaders are at present avail- 
able. It is fully recognized that the college and university 
catalogues do not always represent work actually done. At the 
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same time, they are a valuable index, showing the general 
trend and ideals of these institutions. To carry through this 
detailed investigation, the Yale Divinity School has kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Committee the services of one 
of its students, Mr. C. E. Deyo, who has devoted six hours each 
week to the work since October, 1911. 

The method adopted has been to tabulate simply the 
courses which are of primary value in training teachers and 
leaders for religious educational work. These courses have 
been grouped under three general heads: 

(1.) Biblical History, Literature, and Religion. 

(Under this head have also been classified spo- 
radic courses in Christian Apologetics, History of 
Religion, and Christian Ethics.) 

(2.) Psychology and Philosophy of Religion, and 

(3.) History, Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education; Child Psychology, and History of Gen- 
eral Education. 

Out of the five or six hundred American colleges and 
universities, the work of about two hundred and fifty has thus 
far been investigated. In addition, forty which are beginning 
to do more effective work in this new field have been’ selected 
and their courses fully tabulated. It has been found that out 
of these forty, the work of fourteen is distinctly representative. 
Upon the courses which they offer the following report is 
largely based. Detailed recommendations will be reserved for 
a later report. The present purpose is simply to formulate 
certain general impressions, regarding the equipment and 
readiness of the American colleges and universities to co- 
operate with the church, Sunday school, and other religious 
organizations in training teachers and religious leaders. 

These results may be classified under the three heads out- 
lined on page 2. In general, the biblical courses offered by 
different institutions vary greatly, both in number, character 
and point of emphasis. The majority of the institutions make 
no provision in their curricula for instruction in the biblical 
classics. This unfortunate hiatus in the curricula is apparently 
due to three causes: 

(1.) A failure to appreciate the intrinsic importance of 

Biblical History, Literature and Religion, and their 
place in a well-rounded educational system. 
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(2.) A second reason is because of the inclination to leave 


the college biblical work entirely to Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s. The voluntary students’ classes are in- 
dispensable to the training of religious leaders, 
especially on the practical side. At the same time it 
is obvious from the nature of their aims, organiza- 
tion and methods, that they cannot furnish that fun- 
damental insiruction in biblical history, literature 
and religion, which each religious leader must pos- 
sess. Therefore, invaluable though they are, they 
do not relieve the colleges and universities of their 
individual obligations to offer thoroughgoing bib- 
lical courses. 

The third reason is the hesitation which many of 
the state universities still feel in offering biblical 
courses that might arouse opposition on the part of 
their constituents. With the application of historical 
and literary methods of biblical study, this reason 
is rapidly ceasing to be valid. Thus far the State 
University of Iowa has proved the pioneer in the 
new movement toward a well-rounded curriculum. 
It offers the following courses: 


New Testament Theology, 2h. 18. 
Introduction to Old Test. ~~ = 
” ‘a * hrs. not stated 
Christian Evidences 2h. 1S. 
ii4 Apologetics 6666 66 66 
Historical Development of 
Christianity 666 «66 66 
Christian Ethics a 


6666 66 66 


New Testament Greek 


In many state universities, as for example, the 
University of North Dakota; University of Califor- 
nia; University of Missouri, and the University of 
Texas, biblical courses are offered by neighboring or 
affiliated institutions, thus indirectly anticipating the 
needs of the student body. 


In a number of the institutions where curriculum Bible 
courses are offered, they are intrusted to instructors whose 
training and chief interest are in other fields. The result is 
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that the biblical work inevitably suffers. In those institutions 
which offer biblical courses, the emphasis is usually placed 
on biblical history. Only rarely is the Bible taught as liter- 
ature. In certain institutions—for example, Grinnell College— 
the aim is almost entirely practical, to the exclusion of the 
other interests and points of approach. 

As a rule the smaller colleges and universities are offering 
proportionately more biblical courses than the larger univer- 
sities. Representative examples are: 





Be 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 


Old Testament History 3h. 15S. 
New “ 6s 6 66 66 
History of the Bible ee ee 
Old Testament Literature ae ee 
New “es “ec 666 66 6 
Bible as Literature a 
Interpretation of the Bible ss ee 
Bible Biography PS 
Bib. Sociology ee 
Prophets and Prophecy 2“ year 
History of Religion 3“ 15S. 
Christianity, as a Religion — 
Life of Christ lis 
Teachings of Jesus -T 
Christian Fundamentals 3“ year 
New Test. Greek 2 course 3“ 1S. 
Apologetics 3“ year 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


? Oriental History 3h. 15. 
: Beginning of Christianity ee. 
Literary Study of the Bible | aietin 
Old Testament Lit. ilies 
New 66 “cc 3 6 66 66 
Hebrew (1) 3“ year 
“ec (2) b, | “es “ 
History of Religion 3“ 15S. 
Christian Ethics oor. 





A Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 
New Testament Times (omitted, 1911). 


Biblical Literature 
Hebrew People 


Jewish “ 
Old Test. Introduction 
New “ee “ec 


Life of Christ 
Life of Paul 
Isaiah 

Job 

Romans 

New Test. Greek 
Church History 


are far in advance of other institutions. 
illustrated by the biblical curricula of three representative 
women’s colleges: 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental History 

History of New Test. Canon 
History of Old Test. 

History of Christian Doctrine 
New Test. Biography 

Bib. Geog. and Archaeology 
New Test. Greek 

Semitic Seminary 

Elem. Semitic Lang. 

Hebrew Prophets 

Hebrew Literature 

Seminary in New Test: Greek 
Semitic Seminary 
Comparative Semitic Grammar 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Biblical Introduction 
Early Oriental Civilizations 
New Test. Thought 


Development of Christian Thought 


Hebrew 
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4h. 1 term 


4 oe 
5 be 
3 ae 
$ “ 
4. 66 
3“ 
4 “ 


6 


6 


“es 


“ 


“e 


“e 


2 terms 


1 


term 


hours not stated 


6 


6 “ 


3h. part year 
4“ 2 terms 


Generally speaking, the institutions of the Middle West 
are offering the greater number of biblical courses. 
In equipment and variety of courses the women’s colleges 


This fact may be 


5h. year 
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Comparative Religion 3“ 1S. 
Greek Testament i(1) a ms 
6e “e (2) 1 66 66 66 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Hebrew History 2h. year 
Development of Thought in the Old 
Testament A 
Johannie Literature _ 
Life of Christ a 
Life of Paul = * 
Elementary Hebrew ' nn 
Greek Testament (1) _. * 
“6 “ (2) y) “ “ 
New Test. Greek in Septgnt. a, = 
History of Religions _ 


Part of the work in the above courses is required, and in- 
troduced in Freshman year; while in the majority of other 
American institutions, where biblical work is offered, it is 
chiefly elective, and often open simply to Juniors and Seniors. 

From this general survey, it is evident that to meet the 
demand for trained teachers and religious leaders, as well as 
the requirements of a well-rounded curriculum, the American 
colleges and universities must be aroused to make far more 
adequate and thorough provision for the teaching of biblical 
history, literature and religion. 

Most institutions now offer general courses in philosophy 
and psychology. A few are beginning to add the psychology 
and philosophy of religion. In the fourteen representative 
colleges that have been selected, the following courses are of- 
fered in addition to those in general psychology and philoso- 
phy. 

In the following tables, h—hours; s—semester; term—one- 
third year. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 


Philosophy of Religion 3h. 1S. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Philosophy of Religion 3h. 18. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Phil. Seminary, Hist. & Critical 
Study of Christian Ethics 3h. year 
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Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
No courses. 


Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


Modern Religious Thought 2h. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Psychology of Religion 2h. 

Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Philosophy of Religion 2h. 
Study of Religion 2“ 
Psychology of Religion 3“ 
Childhood and adolesc. a* 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

No courses. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Evolution of Religion 2h. 
Same—continued Se 
Comparative Religion _ 
Same—continued 2“ 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
No courses. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
History & Philosophy of Rel. 3h. 
Philosophy of Theism 3“ 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Philosophy of Religion 3h. 

Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Comparative Religion 2h. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Philosophy of Religion 2h. 
Mental Development (A study of 

childhood and adolesc.) a” 
Psychology of Religion 2“ 


In certain colleges and universities an attempt is already 
being made to meet the new demand for courses in the his- 
tory, principles and methods of religious education, but as yet 
the number is exceedingly small. While each of the 14 rep- 
resentative institutions offers courses in the generai history 
of education, only five offer additional courses, in religious 
education. These are as follows: 


1 term 


158. 


1S. 
year 
1S. 


66 66 


year 
18. 
year 
1S. 
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Baker University. 
Principles and Methods for Christian Workers. 


Grinnell College. 
Making and delivery of sermons 2h. 1 term 


Lawrence College. 


Religious and Moral Ed. 3h. 1S. 
Wooster University. 
Methods of Bible Teaching 3h. 1S. 


Principles and Practice of Relig- 
ious Address 
Personal Christian Work 2“ year 
City Evangelization a“ 13. 
Yale University. 
History and Methods of Religious 
Education 2h. year 


3 sc 66 66 


These beginnings give good ground for the belief that 
when the issue and the needs are brought clearly to the atten- 
tion of the faculties and trustees of our American colleges and 
universities they will respond to the demands of the Church 
and Sunday school, Christian Associations and kindred or- 
ganizations, and that they will provide thorough courses for 
training of teachers and lay and professional leaders in the 
new, but rapidly broadening, field of religious education. An 
organized campaign banner is needed to present the issue and 
enlist their effective co-operation. 

In conclusion it is important to emphasize the fact that 
this is simply a preliminary report and is merely intended to 
give an imitation of the general situation. Full details and 
specific recommendations will be presented later by the com- 
mittee. 

CHARLES FOSTER KENT, 

Chairman. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE CHURCH 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Jesse B. Davis, A. M., 
Principal Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The changes that are now taking place in both the theo- 
logical and educational worlds are strikingly similar both in 
cause and effect. Theologians have been no more hide-bound 
by tradition than have the school men by the traditional cur- 
riculum. The doctrine that the classical course of study is all- 
sufficient in education was accepted in the days when higher 
education existed for the learned profession only, but it is no 
longer true that it is the best course of study for all students, 
regardless of their natural fitness or of their future careers. 
Holding loyally to this orthodox curriculum, we school men 
lost sight of the extraordinary progress that the world had 
heen making. Losing about ninety per cent of the pupils who 
entered the public schools before they completed the high 
school because they did not find there the training that they 
needed to help them make their way in the world, we have 
learned to sympathize with the churches and Sunday schools 
who are losing their members at about the same rate and 
possibly for the same reason. The parallel between the old 
ideal of the high school to prepare its pupils for college, be- 
lieving that at the same time it was preparing equally well for 
all walks in life, and the ideal of the church that preparation 
for heaven and the day of judgment was all that was necessary 
for daily, righteous living, is striking, and it may explain our 
mutual failure. 

It is said that the world is filled with misfits; that all about 
us are human wrecks who have drifted into lives of dis- 
appointment and crime. Many men, uncertain as to their own 
fitness for their calling, are chafing under the impression that 
they might be happier in some other work. Lacking moral 
force or power of self-direction, they are led about by false 
leaders, both political and religious. The great mass of hu- 
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manity seems to be drifting rather than aiming definitely to- 
ward a goal. Beginning with our public schools, pupils drift 
along and out into the world without taking much thought of 
the direction in which they might or should progress. An obser- 
vation of the membership lists of many of our churches will 
indicate a similar drifting among men. Too many are active 
or inactive members in accordance with their notions or their 
personal opinion of the pastor, oftentimes changing from one 
church to another to suit a mere whim. 

Feeling this serious need of purpose and direction in the 
school work of our pupils, we began about three years ago in 
the Central High School of Grand Rapids, Michigan, a system 
of guidance which we call “Vocational”. While the intent of 
the work is fundamentally moral, we have chosen to use the 
term “Vocational” because pupils of high school age do not 
care to be taught goodness just for its own sake. They are, 
however, most vitally interested in their own futures and in 
the problem of choosing a career. It was also observed that 
pupils were not particularly fond of the ordinary type of com- 
position that was demanded in the teaching of English. These 
conditions, combined with the fact that all pupils in the high 
school are compelled to study English throughout the four 
year’s course, led us to place our experiment in the hands of 
this department. The purpose of this work in both oral and 
written composition has been to guide the pupils through the 
expression of their own ideas to know more about themselves, 
to broaden their vision of the call of the world for service, and 
to prepare themselves in both intellect and character for the 
realization of their life’s ideals. 

The way in which we have attempted to carry on this 
work may warrant a brief description of what we have ac- 
complished. In the first year or ninth grade composition, the 
general theme is “Elements of Success in Life”. Under this 
caption they study the lives of successful men and women and 
compare their opportunities and characteristics with them- 
selves. Thus they find the elements of character which they 
need to develop in order to become truly successful men and 
women. From this study many problems of manners and 
morals with their application to the daily life of the pupils are 
worked out in a most practical and effective way. 
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During the second year, the opportunity is given for a 
broad view of the “World’s Work”. As large a number of 
vocations as possible are investigated and reported upon for 
discussion in class. Card catalogue lists of occupations are 
prepared, with valuable information included, for those who 
are trying to make a choice of a life work. Upon these cards 
will be found references to the best books available and to 
helpful magazine articles. In guiding students toward choos- 
ing a vocation, two important points are emphasized,—the 
fitness of the individual in ability and character for the pro- 
posed work, and the opportunity that the calling gives for 
service. 

The beginning of the third year is devoted to planning a 
definite course of preparation for the chosen work. If, as is 
often the case, no special choice can be made, the plan is to 
narrow down by a process of elimination the various proposed 
careers or plans of the pupil to such a course of study as will 
give him the best opportunity to develop his ability and tastes 
as he may have discovered them. The latter half of the junior 
year takes up the general principles of ethics from the par- 
ticular view of some chosen or assumed vocation. This ap- 
plication of morals to some particular business or profession 
gives the work a concreteness and vitality that seems to take 
hold upon the lives of the pupils as the formal and abstract 
study of moral ethics does not do. 

The study of the senior year is wholly ethical, dealing 
with the relation of the individual in his vocation to socicty. 
Through these themes interest is stimulated in the work of 
public charities, social settlements, playgrounds, the church, 
etc. The last semester’s work is devoted to the relation of the 
individual in his vocation to the State, in which is presented a 
new view of citizenship that is at once personal and practical. 

Naturally the work of vocational and moral guidance is 
not confined to the department of English, but an effort is 
made through correlation of work and the co-operation of 
teachers to apply the principles followed in this outline to 
the whole life of the pupil. In a large school of about fifteen 
hundred pupils, it is essential that there should be certain ad- 
visors who are more or less expert in the line of vocational 
counseling. Our school is organized with session room teach- 
ers or grade principals who are in charge of about two hun- 
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dred pupils each, and who are responsible for the standard of 
scholarship and discipline in the school. These teachers have 
the duty of guiding their pupils in the choice of studies and of 
straightening out all of their minor difficulties. They also form 
a cabinet for the principal, who may be called the chief coun- 
selor. The moral influence and guiding power of these teach- 
ers cannot be overestimated. 

Needless to say, these principles of guidance are applied 
to the social life of the school. Every society using the name 
of the school has an Advisory Board upon which the faculty 
is represented. A few particular organizations that are power- 
ful in their moral influence I wish to mention. The “Leaders’ 
Club” is composed of boys who are studying and practicing 
the science of leadership. One requirement for admission is 
that the candidate must be a leader of some kind of group, 
such as a scout patrol, a debating society, an athletic team, or 
a Bible class. This requirement brings together the boys who 
are dominating the life of the school and, under the teaching 
and direction of the principal, it affords a most effectual aid 
in establishing a high moral standard among high school boys. 
There are two movements in progress among the girls that I 
feel will soon produce very gratifying results. We have recent- 
ly started a branch organization of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association in the High School which has for its main 
object the training of girls for service. Also the secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of our city, who is an expert 
social worker, has organized a club of leading girls who meet 
on Saturday mornings for the purpose of studying and in- 
vestigating social conditions in the city. I have mentioned 
these organizations merely as illustrations of the fact that the 
work of guidance is not mere theory, but, so far as is possible, 
a practical experiment. 

I do not wish to give the erroneous impression that we 
consider this plan to be a panacea for all the ills of the high 
school period. Our pupils are constantly coming and going. 
We undoubtedly always will have in so great a number of 
students, some who are worthless, some who are morally very 
weak and who will remain untouched by all our efforts. I can 
give very little that is statistical or tangible to show the results 
of our experiment. One can best sense it by mingling with 
the pupils and teachers, catching the spirit of the institution. 
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I can merely say that in the junior and senior years of the 
high school practically every student is working on a more or 
less definite scheme of preparation for his life work. While 
the individual may not have decided upon the particular 
career that he will follow ten or fifteen years later, he is at 
least attempting to find that thing which he must do if he is 
to fulfill his ideals. Perhaps I can best illustrate the feeling 
of the pupils themselves by quoting a few characteristic 
phrases from their own replies to the question, “How has this 
vocational study helped you?” 

“It showed me what I needed personally to win success.” 

“It has taught me to work for knowledge rather than for 
marks.” 

“Tt has kept the thought of what I was to do when I fin- 
ished school constantly before me, and I have studied harder 
and with greater purpose.” 

“The character study helped me most, as I realize that 
there are changes in my character that I must try to make.” 

“It has broadened my vision of the opportunity for serv- 
ice.” 

“The vocational work has taught me that money is not 
the only thing to think of in life.” 

“It has made possible for me the passing of what was con- 
sidered impossible mathematics.” 

“That it is not altogether a flowery path that I have chosen, 
but that there are many trials, difficulties, and temptations 
which I must overcome.” 

“I must work harder to measure up to those who have 
gone before.” 

“T must keep my life pure so that I may be a worthy ex- 
ample to those I am, to teach.” 

“Never having had to think of earning my own living, I 
had not thought much about Vocations; but when compelled 
to write on one, I began to think, and I realized how little I 
was equal to doing anything. I am seeing life in a different 
light, and I am more considerate of others because I can put 
myself in their places.” 

“I really try to make my character better every day. I 
try to be cheerful, to be willing to help, to control my temper, 
and so on, and J am sure in a way that I have succeeded be- 
cause people have told me so. I don’t mean to tell you this 
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as if I were flattered, but because I have tried to cultivate my 
character from the study of vocational work, and in a way 
have succeeded.” 

These statements may sound like cant, but from a knowl- 
edge of the pupils making them and from the assurance of 
their teachers who have labored with them, I am convinced 
that the pupils are sincere in their expressions. 

From the testimony of the teachers, I could give many in- 
teresting accounts of the reformation in the lives of individual 
pupils who have been saved to themselves and society through 
the work of personal counseling. A few expressions used by 
the teachers of English in telling of their observations will 
show their attitude toward the experiment. 

“It has solved the problem of interest and originality in 
theme writing.” 

“It makes the pupil realize the practical value of English.” 

“Pupils come into the advanced classes with a greater in- 
terest and resolution than they did before.” 

“It brings the teacher into closer contact with the life and 
ideals of the pupils, establishing a personal relation between 
teacher and pupil.” 

“It has been a positive influence in strengthening char- 
acter.” 

“It makes the teacher feel that she is doing more than 
imparting knowledge, that she is having a share in the won- 
derful work of molding lives.” 

We no longer consider this work an experiment. It is 
now an established part of the curriculum of our school. I 
have taken time to describe it because I wished you to know 
that public school men are attempting to solve the problem of 
moral guidance and also because I wish to use the scheme as 
an illustration of some of the principles which may be applied 
to the organization and work of the Sunday school. 

Permit me here to emphasize the main features of the 
plan: It is concrete; it is personal, and it stimulates the am- 
bition and nobler impulses; it draws out the pupil’s thought 
and ideals through formal expression and calls for immediate 
action; it secures application of principles to the daily tasks, 
and binds life interests together; it connects the present duties 
with the labors of the future, making the life problem a com- 
plete whole. 
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The one element lacking in our scheme, and that one 
which must not be neglected, is the religious foundation for 
the moral life. “Religion, morality, and knowledge,” reads 
the ordinance of 1787, “being necessary for good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” In spite of the ideal 
of the author of this famous ordinance and of the founders of 
our public school system, religion, as commonly interpreted, 
has been banished from the schools. Our schools are not un- 
moral nor unreligious, yet the subject as a definite aim and 
purpose of the school work has been neglected. School men are 
now searching for a plan by means of which they may accom- 
plish the desired result under modern conditions. Morality 
without religion is of as little value as religion without moral- 
Therefore, if the school cannot teach religion, it is imperative 
ity. Therefore, if the school cannot teach religion, it is impera- 
tive that the school and the church should co-operate. The 
work of the one must supplement the work of the other, and 
for this reason there must be a mutual understanding of aims, 
plans, and methods, and, so far as is possible, a correlation 
of the work done, and a uniting of effort that will result in 
the more efficient guiding and training of the young people 
reached by both institutions. 

Churches are to-day obeying the call for the practical ap- 
plication of Christian teaching to the needs of the community. 
This means that the need for trained workers in the church 
is imperative. The most difficult problem that pastors and 
leaders have to meet is that of securing trained and efficient 
workers along the many lines which demand experts in this 
day of specialization. The merely willing worker is no longer 
sufficient. We must have men and women who are adapted 
to the work, and who have received the preparation necessary 
for success. The one practical answer to this question is that 
the system of organization and the work within the church 
must develop its own workers. This, I believe, should be the 
great aim of the church and especially of the Sunday school. 
It is not sufficient to teach the Bible just because it should be 
taught but it should be used as the source of inspiration and 
guidance in the preparation for efficient Christian service. 

The aim of the Sunday school as a preparatory school for 
life work in the church and in the world, should be constantly 
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kept before the minds of the pupils. They should be made 
to feel that their study of the Bible is for a definite purpose, 
and is to be used and applied to their daily lives because of 
the career that is before them. 

If the life ambition and life plan of the student as de- 
veloped in the public school is known to the Sunday school 
teacher, the religious basis of the student’s motives may be 
applied in a very practical way. He can be taught that serving 
God and his fellow men may be accomplished through any 
and every occupation in life. As the high school Vocational 
Counselor guides them in their plans to prepare themselves 
for successful careers, so the Sunday school teacher should be 
a Moral Counselor, guiding the individual pupil in his prep- 
aration for his moral and religious life. 

The laboratory or experimental method of teaching 
should be used more in our religious work. Classes should be 
organized, not merely for social reasons, but for the definite 
purpose of doing together some kind of applied Christian serv- 
ice. All classes from twelve years of age and over can, under 
the right kind of leader, find an abundance of opportunity 
for carrying out this principle. It is largely from this method 
that the experienced workers of the future are to be produced. 
Every class over fifteen years of age should have this object 
distinctly in view. As in the High School Leaders’ Club de- 
scribed in this article, each member should be engaged in 
some kind of service that will develop the qualities of leader- 
ship. I can best illustrate the application of this plan by 
describing what is now in operation in a certain Sunday 
school. A trained worker began with a class of boys averag- 
ing eleven years of age. After a few Sundays he took a high 
school boy, a member of the Leaders’ Club, and coached him 
in preparation for teaching the Bible to these six lads. For a 
few Sundays the young man observed the work and gradually 
took charge of the class with the expert leader present. When 
he was able to handle the class alone, its numbers had grown 
to twelve. By that time the leader had prepared another boy 
from the Leaders’ Club to take on half of the boys for the 
lesson period, the class organization being kept intact. This 
plan is being kept up, and it is solving the boy problem for 
this church. The older boys above fifteen years of uge are to 
be trained for scout leaders, athletic coaches, camp directors 
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and managers of all kinds of enterprises for the younger boys. 
The younger boys look up to these older ones as heroes, and 
as a result more efficient work is accomplished than could 
possibly be done by a group of untrained, older men. This 
Boys’ Department of the church has put out of business the 
committee of men appointed by the Men’s League to look 
after the work with boys. From this group of young men 
who are now receiving the benefit of this experience and 
training, the church of the future will fill its ranks with more 
efficient workers than it has ever known. 

This illustration summarizes a few of the principles which 
I would apply to the work of the church and Sunday school 
as suggested by our plan of guidance in the high school. The 
Sunday school with a practical aim for its teaching can make 
its lessons more concrete; it can stimulate the ambition of 
the pupil to prepare definitely for adult Christian service; 
it can unite its teaching with the pupil’s vocational aims and 
supply the religious basis of his moral life; it can, by co- 
operation with the public schools in their efforts to guide their 
pupils toward efficient Christian citizenship, do far more 
than it has in the past toward the solution of the problem of 
moral and religious training. 





THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES* 


The Religious Association, assembled at its Ninth General 
Convention, recognizing the social question as the burning 
issue of the day, affirms that the preservation and morali- 
zation of the family lies at the heart of our problem. Through 
public and private education we must emphasize the peculiar 
opportunity and responsibility of parenthood under modern 
conditions, and the necessity of such a social organization that 
the home may perform its moral functions. 

We hold that the supreme aim of' public education is to 
inspire and train for righteous citizenship. We share the 





*Prepared by the following Committee: Frank Knight Sanders, Chairman; 
Charles Foster Kent, Clyde W. Votaw, B. S. Winchester, George Albert Coe, 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, Theodore G, Soares and Alfred W. Wishart; presented at 
the Ninth General Convention and adopted at the annual meeting in connection 
therewith, on March 14th, 1912, 
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general sentiment of public school leaders concerning the 
moral inadequacy of abstract ethical instruction, but we hold 
that the central aim of education, the development of charac- 
ter, requires a definitely planned system in which moral in- 
struction shall be inseparably one with moral training. 

We affirm that in American life, with its separation of 
organized religion from the taxing power, the Sunday school 
is of prime importance. In order that it may execute its great 
trust, the church must provide adequate equipment, trained 
teachers, and a curriculum that provides not only for the study 
of the Bible, Church history and Doctrine, but also for the re- 
ligious interpretation of nature, of history and of every-day 
life. 

Weare gratified to note a rapid advance in the standards 
and methods of the Sunday school, in the type of leadership 
insisted upon, and particularly in the rapidly increasing de- 
mand on the part of churches and denominations for trained 
leaders of religious education in both the local and the de- 
nominational field. 

These advances, however, represent only the beginning 
of the reform for the sake of which the Religious Education 
Association came into being. We believe that the time has 
fully come to press these further needs upon the conscience 
of the churches. 

(A) That all candidates for the Ministry be required to 
show that they- are competent to supervise a Sunday school 
and to train its teachers. 

(B) That Missionary Societies, Theological Seminaries, 
and Training Schools for Missionaries unite to provide ex- 
pert leaders in Religious Education for Mission service. 

(C) That schools for the training of lay workers in Re- 
ligious Education be established in all parts of the coutry. A 
natural step in this direction would be the establishment of 
a department of religious education in all schools for lay re- 
ligious workers in which such a department does not now 
exist. 

(D) That theological instruction and training be so dif- 
ferentiated as to provide leaders especially prepared for work 
in villages and rural districts; and that the denominations 
should investigate, as some are already doing, the conditions 
of religious efficiency in such communities. 
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(E) That colleges be urged to offer such instruction in 
religious education that laymen and laywomen may be pre- 
pared for effective educational work in the family, the Sunday 
school and the Church. The appeal is coming from every 
quarter for such leadership and the colleges are beginning to 
appreciate this new born responsibility. 

The task that now faces the churches of America is to 
provide at their own expense an adequate system of religious 
education for the children of the entire country. The system 
must plan definitely to raise up religious leaders among the 
negroes. It must include immigrants, the neglected classes 
in the cities, and all groups of the population that are unable 
to provide such education from their own resources. 

To such high tasks as these we pledge ourselves. 





THE NINTH GENERAL CONVENTION 


The ninth general Convention of the Religious Education 
Association was held in the city of St. Louis with meetings on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, March 11-14th. 
Three general sessions were held in The Odeon, and thirty 
departmental sessions. The Association is indebted to the 
following churches and to the Y. M. C. A. for the use of their 
buildings for these departmental meetings: First Congrega- 
tional Church (use for 10 days for office headquarters), the 
Third Baptist Church, the Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
St. Peter’s Church and also the chapel of Washington Univer- 
sity and suitable committee rooms at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Many other churches were thrown open to the Association 
for preliminary meetings and addresses. 

The register shows about eleven hundred names of differ- 
ent individuals and inasmuch as the attendance at the meet- 
ings is not limited to those who register, it is a conservative 
estimate that at least three times this number attended the 
meetings of the Convention. 

At the annual business meeting on March 14th, the report 
of the Treasurer and the report of the General Secretary 
and the budget for 1912 were adopted. Officers were elected 
as shown on the last page of this magazine. 
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The official program, a booklet of 32 pages, shows the 
meetings of the Convention precisely as they were held. 
Copies will be sent on application to the office of the Associa- 
tion. 

The thanks of the Association are especially due to the 
officers of the St. Louis local Convention Committees and also 
to Professor Charles Galloway and his talented assistants who 
furnished the music for the general sessions. No Convention 
before has ever been favored with such a series of splendid 
musical numbers, culminating with the chorus of 125 voices 
on Thursday night. 

The Convention was remarkable also for the large number 
of visitors from out of the city and for the quality of the 
papers and the strength of the discussions in the depart- 
mental meetings. The testimonies of large numbers in at- 
tendance, many of whom have been to all of the Conventions, 
agree that this must be counted one of the most successful of 
the great meetings of the R. E. A. 





ETHICAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND 


The Elementary Education Act, 1870, carefully states the 
terms of receiving money on the parliamentary grant for ele- 
mentary education and explicitly includes moral instruction 
as follows: 

“97. The conditions required to be fulfilled by an ele- 
mentary school in order to obtain an annual parliamentary 
grant shall be those contained in the minutes of the Education 
Department in force for the time being, and shall, amongst 
other matters, provide that:— 

“(1) Such grant shall not be made in respect of any 
instruction in religious subjects . . but such conditions shall 
not require that the school shall be in connection with a re- 
ligious denomination, or that religious instruction shall be 
given in the school, and shall not give any preference or ad- 
vantage to any school on the ground that it is or is not pro- 
vided by a school board.” 

The Elementary Schools Code now in force includes the 
following regulation: 
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“Moral Instruction should form an important part of 
every elementary school curriculum. Such instruction may 
either (I) be incidental, occasional, and given as fitting oppor- 
tunity arises in the ordinary routine of lessons, or (II) be 
given systematically and as a course of graduated instruction. 

“The subject of this instruction, whether given by the 
methods indicated in (I) or (II) above, should be on such 
points as courage, truthfulness, cleanliness of mind, body, and 
speech; the love of fair play, gentleness to the weaker, human- 
ity to animals, temperance, self-denial, love of one’s country, 
and respect for beauty in nature and in art. 

“The teaching should be brought home to the children by 
reference to their actual surroundings in town or country and 
should be illustrated as vividly as possible by stories, poems, 
quotations, proverbs, and examples drawn from history and 
biography. 

“The object of such instruction being the formation of 
character and habits of life and thought, an appeal should be 
made to the feelings and the personalities of the children. 
Unless the natural moral responsiveness of the child is stirred, 
no moral instruction is likely to be fruitful.” . 





MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL* 


THE GREAT CHURCH HYMNS. 
(To be Taught in the Sunday School.) 


SiGe, AOL, TAGES 6% 605 oss soles Kriss oc atb axes eee Bishop Heber 
MOOR ONOIEY 5.56.0 sorb BESS OG. OFS GE Ue adie eo DS TDR RI aaa ee eee Ken 
PROGNER, MEY ‘GOS Lat Babee oo 55.5 6.5.0 os slo's ale pe nie ee cette Adams 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross...........-cceeceees Isaac Watts 
ORK: OF RMR Scie tendencies eee ele ers oo 6 5 05-be 64. 8S 66 ER Re ORS Toplady 
Bi OL BES ROU s ice aeisin le tie 50.6: 6-3 Ae v9.5 8 atee ea ereeieeeeee Keble 
‘Pelth of Our Pathors, Living Gull... 5. ccc ccsccscccvencsaces Faber 
‘THC GHULCH S CHC POUNGAMON. 6565s 6 csicc sv casccdioeneneecutemeen Stone 
The Son of God Goes Forth To War............eeeeeees Bishop Heber 
Pe PERRI CO 6 aos see be Ewe he. 6008 865 644d eee Bible 
DONG RO IY AHEOR 5asicceiehin Shae vb ce oe ee ee weds Cardinal Newman 
an the Cross of ‘Christ T Glory... os. cos s.cc vtserd vewaecenes Browning 





*Prepared for the Des Moines Sunday School Institute by the Department of 
Religious Education, Drake University. 
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BEES I TE is Risin sein 6.0. 0 6.ba0'S 6a deeld acu take dew ese Lyte 
a We Re 6 occa cnc awtoecae co eka ecvek deg aaeenauaaee Faber 
Guide Me, Ob, Thou Great Jehovalli. ... 2.2... cccescccvece Williams 
GaeG, “EE I ING oo ood dew ctuecerseweeaanes Chas. Wesley 
ERG Wee ee Fs Soe co kev cccetendnuusiwvasbacmoats Dwight 
Mi Pati BOGE Ur FO PUNO... os osc eesicttedeincocctucs Palmer 


THE GREAT SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS. 
(In Harmony with Lesson Themes.) 


Savior; Like a-Stiepnerd Lea Us... 2. ic ccc cccvcddddecesaate Thropp 
Oh, Master, Let Me Walk With Thee............. Washington Gladden 
Te re Ce ho vac cciccp eemcdcwes cuewedewae Chas. Wesley 
nets bee 0 ee PEO DOES 5 cece kédeeeusuncneeswoeeseun Faweett 
GN Ee Wr aie 6 area. 3 win bi dior ned ssw ticle wows a Se oa waa Elliott 
ee Cea Ce et NE. gnc iiccccddnssccveasaaoumeas Caswell 
Rae Tk Cle Ce in soo ne hb on cule enc ascosebicoaens Havergal 
Love Divine, All Love Excelling. ........ccccccccscccoss Chas. Wesley 
ie: a ONS ois nc wv in we's csec ce cedeessaaeaeeeee Keene 
When He Cometh, When He Cometh.....................6.- Cushing 
O; EXitie ‘Tow GF Hetiienieny. . . 2c cc cccccswccccssees Philips Brooks 
FR NG I arco ered, SoS idlda ws iw ec mewc odsesntwesd bxetweeen Havergal 
SOHOKS: Parone ANOUIer Week. . oixkn:6 cccccccccesscevessvnces Newton 
What. a. Friend. We Have. in: Jems x. 0.000 ccccccsceccecwut Scriven 
Begin My Tongue Some Heavenly Theme...................20. Watts 
OCRWAET, GUrIREIA SOMMER 6 oie ccccvecivedcuncticsddecueavon aan 
GREAT MISSIONARY HYMNS. 
Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun..................06.- Isaac Watts 
The Morning Light Is Breaking..................... Samuel F. Smith 
Hail To the Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning.............. Hastings 
Sovereign of Worlds, Display Thy Power..................... Draper 


DEVOTIONAL AND OFFERING SONGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


Thanks For Daily Blessings (Hill. Song Stories for the S. S.) 

Little Lambs So White and Fair (Walker & Jenks, Songs and Games for 
Little Ones). 

The Birdie’s Song (Walker & Jenks, Songs and Games for Little Ones). 

Morning Prayer (Gaynor, Songs of the Child World, No. 1). 

God’s Care of AJl Things (Hill, Song Stories for the Kindergarten). 

Thanks For Constant Care (Hill, Song Stories for the Kindergarten). 

Easter Carol (Jenks and Rust, Song Echoes from Child Land). 

Morning Hymn (Walker & Jenks, Songs and Games for Little Ones). 

The Shepherd and His Flock. (Ferris, The Sunday Kindergarten). 

Offering Song, (Ferris, The Sunday Kindergarten). 

When the Earth Wakes Up in Gladness (Chamberlin and Kern, Child 
Religion in Song and Story). 

March Song, (Child Religion in Song and Story). 

Sleep, Little Seed Babies (Mills & Merriman, Nature Songs and Stories). 

Autumn (Mills & Merriman, Nature Songs and Stories). 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


Shepardson & Jones, Scripture and Song in Worship (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago). 
Hymns of Worship and Service (The Century Co., New York). 
BOOKS CONTAINING GREAT MEMORY CHAPTERS OF THE BIBLE 
AND MANY OF THE GREAT HYMNS. 


Hillis, The School in the Home (Revell & Co., Chicago). 

Warren, Fifty-two Memory Hymns (Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati). 
(For List of Song Books For Children see page 10 of “A Sunday 

School Teacher’s Library,” issued by this Department for the Des 
Moines Sunday School Institute.) 





SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The series of Social Service Bulletins issued by the de- 
partment of Social and Public Service of the American Uni- 
tarian Association deserves especial attention and recommen- 
dation. The last of these to hand is by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
on “Social Service for Young People in the Church Schools.” 
It describes in detail the plan of the Disciple School of Boston, 
showing the activities for each of the grades and how they 
are carried out. 

The other titles in the series are as follows: 


The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian Churches. 

Working with Boys By Rev. Elmer'S. Forbes. 

The Individual and the Social Order in mane. By Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley. 

A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. By Charles W. Eliot. 

(The Canadian Act for maintenance of industrial peace.) 

Some Unsettled Questions about Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 

The Social Conscience and the Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 

Friendly Visiting. By Mary E. Richmond. 

Rural Economy as a Factor in the Success of the Church. By Thomas 
N. Carver. 

The Relation of the Church to the Social Worker. By Herbert Welch. 

Popular Recreation and Public Morality. By Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 

The Wise Direction of Church Activities Toward Social Welfare. By 
Charles W. Eliot. 

The Democracy of the Kingdom. By Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, 
D. D. 

Bad Housing and What it Means to the Community. By Albion Fel- 
lows Bacon. \ 

City Building in Germany. By Frederic C. Howe. 
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Religious Work and Opportunity in Country Towns. 

(The Report of a Committee of Investigation.) 
Comprehensive Planning for Small Towns and Villages. By John Nolen. 
The Inter-relation of Social Movements. By Mary E. Richmond. 
Vocational Guidance. By Meyer Bloomfield. 

The Improvement of the Rural School. By Harlan Updegraff. 
Knowing One’s Own Community. 
(Suggestions for social surveys of small cities and towns.) 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Copies may be obtained from the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon St., Boston. 





IS THIS A MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


The two paragraphs reported below from the “Messenger 
of Peace” are striking and interesting as indicating one of 
the most dangerous tendencies of the over-organized Sunday 
school which succeeds in being no school at all. 


In my humble judgment the modern Sunday-school makes the fatal 
mistake of “too muchness” as Artemus Ward would say. It has too 
much machinery and too many aims. What with cradle rolls, infant 
classes and athletics; primary, intermediate, junior and senior organi- 
zations and theatricals; adult classes, advanced work and amusements; 
home departments, teacher-training, entertaining and whatnots—many 
of which, of course, are not only helpful, but cannot possibly be 
eliminated without serious damage to the work, especially the teacher- 
training and the adult classes—the Sunday-school is trying to bite off 
considerably more than it can begin to masticate in all of sixty minutes 
a week,—rainy Sundays not included. The result is that by attempting 
too much nothing is achieved,—nothing but entirely exterior results 
that can be tabulated in statistical reports. To whose greater glory? 

Finally I went to one of the most modern, best equipped, right-up- 
to-the-second Sunday-schools in the entire West. This is what I found: 
The Sunday school auditorium was divided into two camps. On one 
side hundreds of little red paper tomahawks, evidently fashioned by 
the children, were strung under the ceiling and an immense sign in 
front bore the one word, “Sioux” in vermillion letters eighteen inches 
high. On the other side the ceiling decorations consisted of little green 
arrow-points and spear-heads and the emerald name emblazoned on 
the banner was “Aztecs.” At one end of the long blackboard some 
chalk artist had drawn the head of an Indian chief in war-paint and 
feathered regalia, and at the other end an Indian tepee, the latter 
probably designed to indicate that the occupants of that side of the 
room were asleep (as indeed all good Aztecs have been for lo! these 
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many centuries). Between the Indian warrior and the closed tepee 
in red letters six inches high ran this gentle legend: “Whoopee,—Sioux 
heap beat um Aztecs, Sunday, October ist 128 to 68” or some such 
figures. 

And amid such surroundings Christian children are taught to sing: 
“My Jesus I love Thee, I know Thou art mine!” 





STUDIES FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


The First Presbyterian Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., under 
the guidance of their Director of Religious Education, William 
H. Boocock, follows the following scheme of studies in the 
teachers’ monthly meeting. They take these books as the 
material of study: (1) “The Pedagogical Bible School,” 
Haslett; (2) “The Natural Way,” Du Bois; (3) “Outline 
of Bible School Curriculum,” Pease; (4) “The Child and His 
Religion,” Dawson; (5) “Unfolding Life,” Lamoreaux; (6) 
“Child Nature and Child Nurture,” St. John; (7) “Pupil and 
Teacher,” Weigle; (8) “Fundamentals of Child Study,” 
Kirkpatrick; (9) “Psychology and Life’s Ideals,” James. 

The books are divided and discussed as follows, numbers 
in parentheses referring to the book as numbered above, and 
to pages therein. 


October 4—Introductory, Our Aim: The Christian Type of Life. 

November 1—The Law of Growth and the Idea of Nature. (1:94; 
5313, 6:8; 7:9; 2:64; 5:21.) 

December 6—The Natural Religion of the Child, and the Law of 
Interest. (4:1-53.) 

January 3—The Primary Child. Age 4-8 years. (1:100; 3:31; 
5:37; 7:22; 1:118; 3:78; 5:55; 7:30.) 

February 7—The Junior Child. Age 9-12 years. (3:141; 5:129; 

7:38.) 

March 6—Early Youth. Age 13-16 years. (1:137; 3:219; 5:155; 
7:47.) 

April 3—Later Youth. Age 17-20 years. (1:137; 3:305; 5:173; 
7:56.) 

May 1—The Law of Habit, and the Training of the Will (8:186; 
7:72, 80; 9:64; 9:169.* 
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COLLEGE CO-OPERATION 


The following resolutions were adopted by the State Sun- 
day School Association of Missouri, at the last convention: 

“We heartily commend the investigation and report made 
by our College Department Superintendent, Rev. J. P. 
O’Brien, and request and urge a continuation of his work, 
and we incorporate and make ours the resolutions prepared 
by the College Conference held during this convention as fol- 
lows: 

“1. That this Association gather complete information 
regarding the work being done in the educational institutions 
of the State in training Sunday school teachers, and that this 
information be printed and distributed at the expense of this 
Association. 

“2. That this Association arrange a visitation of colleges 
and academies by Sunday school experts, who shall deliver 
addresses on Sunday school themes and enlist the faculties 
and pupils in the definite preparation of Sunday school and’ 
other Christian workers. 

“3. That the various denominations be urged to place in 
each of their colleges within the State an adequate library 
covering up-to-date Sunday school work and religious educa- 
tion. 

“4. That this Association arrange early in 1912 a college 
conference composed of representatives from Missouri col- 
leges, academies and normal and Bible training schools, to 
consider methods for the training in these institutions of Sun- 
day school teachers and other Christian workers for the 
churches of the State. 

“5. That we urge the International Sunday School As- 
sociation to appoint a superintendent of college work at the 
earliest possible date. 


” NOTES 


Professor Charles Foster Kent reports that a new Ph.D. 
course in religious education has been organized at Yale, and 
is attracting a group of strong students. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, is to have a 
chair of religious education for the coming academic year. 
Professor William J. Davidson will be in charge. “Courses 
will be offered in child study, principles of education, religious 
pedagogy, practice work in religious education, psychology 
of religion, and Christian ethics, running through three years, 
two courses in each year in the order named.” 





The Kennedy lectures for this year were given by R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, LL.D., at the United Charities Building, New 
York, on “The Church and Society.” The topics of the indi- 
vidual lectures were: The Church and Civilization; The 
Church and the Public School; The Church and the Police; 
The Church and Public Health; The Church and Child-Help- 
ing Agencies; The Church and Public Opinion. 





“Education” for February, 1912, has a striking article by 
its editor, Frank Herbert Palmer, entitled “Graded and Un- 
graded Sunday Schools,” which relates the writer’s experience 
at his own school. Mr. Palmer has reprints on hand at 15 
cents each; address him at 120 Boylston street, Boston. 





The best list of books for a Sunday school teacher’s li- 
brary, which has yet come to hand, is that prepared by the 
Department of Religious Education at Drake University. Cop- 
ies in pamphlet form may be obtained from Prof. W. S. 
Athearn, Des Moines, Iowa. 





In addition to their regular publication, the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has issued a splendid bibli- 
ography of education for 1911, and now issues regularly bul- 
letins of information on public school affairs. Several recent 
issues on rural schools have been highly valuable. 





The “Western Journal of Education,” has an interesting 
article in the February issue, by Prof. A. Monroe Stowe, on 
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“The Work of the Sunday School as Related to Public Edu- 
cation.” 





The Review, the periodical of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, says, in the January issue: 

The leading educators of the country—college presidents, univer- 
sity professors, teachers, ministers, workers in religious schools, 
through the agency of “The Religious Education Association,” have in 
the last eight years roused the whole country to a recognition of the 
fact that study for mere bread-winning has far outstripped, in effi- 
ciency, study for character-making. The hallowing of all knowledge, 
the ancient Jewish ideal of “Talmud Thorah,” is now the motive which 
is dignifying and elevating all our schools. In a retroactive way the 
schools for religion are also being stirred by the educational ideal. 
The conviction has seized upon the country that religious instruction 
should be viewed with at least the same seriousness as secular edu- 
cation. 


The University of London, England, is aiding in training 
Sunday school teachers. By its plan of local lectures and 
classes it has presented courses on “The Psychology of Youth 
and Adolescence,” designed for Sunday school workers. 








Those who desire to know what a village church may do 
in religious education should read the article, “Community 
House,” in The Pilgrim Teacher, for March, 1912, a story of 
the work of the church and Sunday school of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Winnetka, IIL. 





The World Peace Foundation, 29a Beacon street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A., wishes to announce that it is issuing a 
title page and table of contents so that its publications, printed 
in the last two years, can easily be collected and bound by 
libraries and others. 





Religious work and religious education is to receive new 
emphasis at Chautauqua. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chicago, will be head of 
the faculty of religious instruction, and the other members 
will be Dr. John L. Rice, of Fort Worth, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
the well known Sunday school expert and Bible commenta- 
tor. Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard, Bishop William 
F. McDowell of Chicago, Rev. G. A. Johnston-Ross of Mon- 
treal, Rev. James A. Francis of Boston, and Pro’. Allen Hoben 
of the University of Chicago. Particular attextion will be 
given to the instruction of volunteer laymen, and to methods 
of work by them. 





NEW BOOKS 


I. PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY. 


King, Henry C., The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.50 net.) One of the most important books of 
1911 in religious and moral education. The book had its nucleus 
in a paper read before the Religious Education Association at the 
Convention of 1908, and developed during the author’s lecturing 
tour around the world. President King develops and applies the 
principle that the guiding aim in education and public and private 
affairs must be reverence for personality, that the development 
of a human personality is the dominant principle in education. 

D’Arcy, Charles F., Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 40c net.) A valuable manual written largely from the 
modern point of view and suitable for study by groups of adults. 

Conybeare, F. C., Myth, Magic and Morals. (American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $2.50 net.) 

Offner, Dr. Max, Mental Fatigue. (Warwick & York). 

Huizinga, A. v. C. P., Authority. (Sherman, French & Co., $2.25 net.) 

Cornelison, Isaac A., The Natural History of Religious Feeling. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.00 net.) 

Steven, George, The Psychology of the Christian Soul. (George H. 
Doran, $2.50 net.) Takes the viewpoint of the educational process 
in the religious life. The material was first delivered in the Cun- 
ningham Lectures at Edinburgh and is worthy of careful attention 
by all serious students of the phenomena of the religious life. 

Wright, W. A., The Moral Condition and Development of the Child. 
(George H. Doran, 75c.) A sympathetic study of the child’s mind 
and nature, especially valuable as facing some of the problems in 
a direct and simple manner and also for its references to recent 
literature on the psychology of childhood. 

Jordan, David Starr, The Heredity of Richard Roe. (American Uni- 
tarian Association, $1.20 net.) 

St. John, Edward P., Child Nature and Child Nurture. (The Pilgrim 
Press, 50c net.) Another valuable manual from Professor St. 
John, intended for parents’ classes and teacher-training classes. 
In twenty-six brief and practical lessons. 

Murray, David A., Christian Faith and the New Psychology. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.50 net.) 

Schroeder, H. H., The Psychology of Conduct. (Row, Peterson & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Henke, Frederick G., A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 

Bennett, Arnold, Mental Efficiency. (George H. Doran, 75c net.) 
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Bennett, Arnold, The Human Machine. George H. Doran, 75c net.) 
These two small books by Arnold Bennett are really worth while 
for their practical treatment of the psychology of the adult life 
and their plain directions on its moral control. 

Lindsay, A. D., The Philosophy of Bergson. (George H. Doran, $1.50 
net.) 


II, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


King, Harry E., The Educational System of China as Recently Recon- 
structed. Bulletin of the Bureau of Educztion. Bulletin, 1911, No. 
15. 

Lile, William M., The Honor System. An address delivered before the 
Association of American Law Schools at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug- 
ust 30, 1910. 

Thornton, William M., The Honour System at the University of Virginia 
in Origin and Use. Reprinted from the Sewanee Review for Jan- 
uary, 1907. 

Snyder, Henry N., The Place of the Church College in the General Sys- 
tem of Education. (Board of Education, M. E. Church, South.) 

Gulick, Luther H., Why 250,000 Children Quit School. (Department of 
Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation.) 

Monahan, A. C. et al, Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools. 
11th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educatica. 
Part II, (University of Chicago Press.) 

Leavitt, F. M., et al, Industrial Education: Typical Expzriments De- 
scribed and Interpreted. 11th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I. (University of Chicago 
Press, 75c net.) 

Bloomfield, Meyer, Vocational Guidance. Social Service Series. Bul- 
letin No. 18. (American Unitarian Association.) 

Riley, A., et al, The Religious Question in Public Education. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $2.00 net.) Reviewed at length in “Religious 
Education” for February.) 


Ill. THE CHURCH. 


Hoyt, Arthur S., Public Worship for Non-Liturgical Churches. (George 
H. Doran, 75c.) 

Black, Samuel C., Building a Working Church. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., $1.25 net.) 

Gunsaulus, Frank W., The Minister and the Spiritual Life. (Fleming 
H. Revell, $1.25 net.) 

Dobb, John F., The Modern Man and the Church. (Fleming H. Revell, 
$1.25 net.) 

Mark, Thiselton, The Pedagogics of Preaching. (Fleming H. Revell, 50c 
net). The application to the work of the preacher of the pedagog- 
ical principles governing teaching. Divided into two parts: “The 
Planning of the Sermon,” and “The Psychological Situation.” 
Most important to all preachers. 
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Patterson, Rev. F. W., The Church in the Smaller Cities. Social Service 
Series. (American Baptist Publication Society.) 


IV. THE CHURCH SCHOOL, 


Lawrance, Marion, Housing the Sunday School. (The Pilgrim Press, 
$2.00 net, post., 12c.) Invaluable and indispensable to all churches 
planning modern equipment for the Sunday school. Well illus- 
trated. Indicative of the new importance of this institution. 


The Efficient Sunday School: How to Begin, by the Committee on 
Religious Education of the Congregational Conference of Illinois. 
(The Pilgrim Press, Boston.) 

Smith, William W., The Sunday School of Today. (Fleming H. Revell, 
$1.25 net.) The most practical piece of work that Mr. Smith has 
done. While designed primarily for Episcopal schools and very 
valuable to them, it is of service and suggestive to all schools. 


Haves, Charles H., A Method of Sunday-school Teaching. (The Young 
Churchman! Co.) 

Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System. (Fleming H. Revell, 
$1.25 net.) : 

Bonner, Carey. The Christ, the Church, and the Child. Kingsgate 
Press, 2s. 6d. net.) Ridley Lectures. 

Beiler, Samuel L., The Worker and His Church. The Worker and His 
Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, 50c each.) 

Eiselen, F. C. and Barclay, W. C., The Worker and His Bible. The 
Worker and His Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, 
Chicago, 50c each.) 

Jacobs, Alice, and Lincoln, Ermina C., The Elementary Worker and His 
Work. The Worker and His Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday 
Schools, Chicago, 50c each.) 

Lewis, Edward S., The Intermediate Worker and His Work. The 
Worker and His Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, 
Chicago, 50c each.) 

Lewis, Edward S., The Senior Worker and His Work. The Worker and 
His Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, Chicago, 50c 
each.) 

Barclay, Wade Crawford, The Adult Worker and His Work. The 
Worker and His Work Series. (M. E. Board of Sunday Schools, 
Chicago, 50c each.) : 

Murray, William D., Our Primary Department. (Sunday School Times 
Co., 60c net.) 

Frost, J. M., The School of the Church. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.00 net.) 

Carmack, H. E., How to Teach a Sunday-school Lesson. (Fleming H. 
Revell, 75 net.) Uses some of the modern material and is likely 
to help teachers who have no wide pedagogical training. 

Beatley, Clara B., Social Service for Young People in the Church 
School. An important pamphlet published for free distribution 
by the American Unitarian Association, Boston, on methods of 
social activity for the different grades of the Sunday school. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Hayes, Charles H., Bible Lessons on the Creed. (The Young Church- 
man Co., 8c.) 

Hayes, Charles H., Bible Lessons on Christian Duty. (The Young 
Churchman Co., 8c.) 

Moffat, Sara B., & Hidden, Julia A., The Children’s Sunday Hour of 
Story and Song. (Unitarian Sunday School Society.) 


Vv. BIBLE AND BIBLE STUDY. 


Robertson, Ella B., The Heart of the Bible. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
$1.00 net.) A well arranged series of selections connecting in one 
narrative the parts of the Bible which would be of interest to 
youth and to the general reader. 

Eastwood, Sadie, Illustrations on the Beatitudes. (Sunday School 
Times Co., 60c net.) 

Davidson, Gladys, The Old Testament Story Told to the Young. (Dana 
Estes & Co., $2.00 net.) One of the best retellings suitable for 
home reading. Illustrated. 

Robinson, Emma A., The Story of Our Bible. (Jennings and Graham.) 

Mackinnon, Albert G., The Bible Zoo. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.00 net.) 
Takes the birds and animals of the Bible, gives brief descriptions, 
and follows the homily. 

Horton, Robert F., The Hero of Heroes. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.25 net.) 

Rice, Edwin W., Orientalisms in Bible Lands. (American Sunday- 
school Union, $1.00 net.) 

Bird, Robert, One Hundred Bible Stories for Children. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

Masterman, Ernest W. G., Studies in Galilee. (University of Chicago 
Press, $1.00 net.) 

Macy, S. B., The Master Builders. (Longmans, Green & Co., 3s. 6d.) A 
fine setting of the story in “Acts.” 

Bosworth, E. I.,, Christ in Everyday Life. (Association Press, 50c.) 
Follows the daily study plan, gives the text with brief comment, 
always stimulating and helpful. One of the best practical and 
devotional text-books we have seen. 


VI. MEN AND BOYS. 


Chesley, Albert M., Social Activities for Men and Boys. (Association 
Press, $1.00.) About three hundred different suggestions on ways 
of organizing and working with boys, especially in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Buck, Winifred, Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. (Macmillan Co., 50c net.) 
Principles as well as methods. Should be in the hands of all 
workers with boys. 

Lyttelton, E., Mothers and Sons. (Macmillan Co., $1.00 net.) By the 

Headmaster of Haileybury College. Deals with the real problems 

which the mother meets as her boys grow up. 
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Green, Peter, How to Deal With Men. (Longmans, Green & Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) Follows the author’s earlier book on “Work Among Lads.” 
Deals with the man in the church largely from the English point 
of view, but very suggestive to all workers. 

Patterson, William B., Modern Church Brotherhoods. (Fleming H. 
Revell, $1.00 net.) Describe the different brotherhoods and dis- 
cusses their plans of work. 

Richardson, Norman E., The Religion of Modern Manhood, (Eaton & 
Mains, 50c.) Some fifty papers on different aspects of the re- 
ligious life for men. Would be suitable for a class book. 

Porter, David R., ed., Poems of Action. (Association Press, 75c.) 

Bosworth, E. I., A Call for Character. (Association Press, 25c.) 

King, Henry C., The. Fight for Character. (Association Press, 25c.) 

Fiske, George W., Boy Life and Self-Government. (Association Press.) 
One of the very best recent studies of the boy, his moral and 
religious development, and the methods of his training. 

Forbush, William B., The Coming Generation. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 
net.) A vivid survey of the present point of view, modern activi- 
ties and organizations for the moral and religious education of 
boys and girls in North America. A valuable book both for its 
survey and for its suggestions, principles and methods. 

Smith, H. L., The Christian Race. (Association Press.) ‘A course of 
twenty-four lessons for Bible classes on great leaders in Bible 
and in modern life. Worthy of attention for its possibilities in 
the field of extra biblical study. 


VII. HYGIENE OF SEX. 


Health and the Hygiene of Sex. Educational Pamphlet No. 6. (Ameri- 
can Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.) 

Oker-Blom, Prof. Max, How my Uncle, the Doctor, Instructed me in 
Matters of Sex. Educational Pamphlet No. 5. (American Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.) 

The Boy Problem. Educational Pamphlet No. 4. (American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.) 

Instruction in the Physiology and Hygiene of Sex. Educational Pam- 
phlet No. 2. (American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis.) 

The Young Man’s Problem. Educational Pamphlet No. 1. (American 
Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.) 

The Teaching of Sex in Schools and Colleges. “Social Diseases,” Oct., 
1911. (Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.) 

Sex Hygiene. “Social Diseases,” October, 1911. (Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis.) 


VIII. WOMAN AND HOME, 


Hillis, Mrs. Newell Dwight, The American Woman and Her Home. 
(Fleming H. Revell, $1.25 net.) 

Marks, Jeannette, A Girl’s Student Days and After. (Fleming H. Revell, 
75c.) 
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Mathews, Basil, ed., The Fascinated Child. (Fleming H. Revell, $1.00 
net.) A collection of stories suggestive either to parents for the 
home or for the child’s sermon of the church. 


IX. SOCIAL, 


Sears, Charles H., The Redemption of the City. (Griffith & Rowland 
Press.) A survey of modern methods and a plea for Christian 
Service. 

Goss, Mary L., Welfare Work by Corporations. Social Service Series. 
(American Baptist Publication Society.) 

Bacon, Albion F., What Bad Housing Means to the Community. Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 13. (American Unitarian Association.) 

Eliot, Charles W., The Wise Direction of Church Activities Toward 
Social Welfare. Social Service Series, Bulletin, No. 11. (American 
Unitarian Association.) 

Aronovici, Carol, Ph. D., Knowing One’s Own Community. Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 20. (American Unitarian Association.) 
An indispensable hand-book of plain directions for social survey 
work. 

Richmond, Mary E., The Inter-Relation of Social Movements. Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 17. (American Unitarian Association.) 

Howe, Frederick C., City Building in Germany. Social Service Series, 
Bulletin No. 14. (American Unitarian Association.) 

Batten, Samuel Z., The Social Task of Christianity. (Fleming H. Revell, 
$1.25 net.) A strong, convincing plea for the social program in 
religious work. 

Stockwell, Herbert G., Essential Elements of Business Character. 
(Fleming H. Revell, 60c net.) 

Williams, Rt. Rev. Charles D., The Democracy of The Kingdom. Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 12. (American Unitarian Association.) 

RACE PROBLEMS. 

Barnes, Mary C., Early Stories and Songs. (Fleming H. Revell, 60c net.) 
A most interesting text-book for work with newcomers. 

The Immigrant and the Community. Report of the Fourth Annual 
Conference of the Society for the Promotion of Social Service in 
the Y. M. C. A. (Association Press.) 

Roberts, Peter, Ph. D., Immigrant Races in North America. (Associ- 
ation Press.) 

Weatherford, W. D., Ph. D., Negro Life in the South. (Association 
Press.) A careful study of the economic conditions and the edu- 
cational and religious outlook of the negro. 


X. RURAL LIFE. 


Nolen, John, Comprehensive Planning for Small Towns and Villages. 
Social Service Series, Bulletin No. 16. (American Unitarian As- 
sociation.) 
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